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The National Trust Company. 


NEW YORK, May 5th, 1874. 

AT A MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, held this day, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year by 
unanimous vote : 

D. R. MANGAM, President. 

T. W. SHANNON, Ist Vice-President. 

B. F. BANCROFT, 2nd do. 

Mr. B. L. Solomon declining a re-election as First Vices 
President, in of his templated absence 
abroad. 

The following were elected asthe Executive Committee: 
B. L. SOLOMON, N. J. HAINES, 
ae J. fee 8. 8. CONSTANT, 


E. C. COWDIN, 
GEO. A. FELLOWS, J. L. MELCHER. 


: The following gentlemen compose the Board of Trus- 
ees : 











D. R. Mangam, 
Norris Winslow. 
8. H. Wetherbee, 


Barnet L. Solomon,Rob’t H. Berdell, 
Benj. F, Bancroft, Wm. B. Shattuck, 
Wm. M. Evarts, Thos.W. Shannon, 


Geo. Buckh>m, Thos. Cornell, A. B. Darling, 
Lewis J. Phillips, Wiilard Ives, Geo. A. Fellows, 
m. F. Allen, Jacob 8. Carles, Wm. 8S. Whitlock, 


aoe L. Melcher, John H. V. Arnold, F. W. Haines, 
Napol’n J. Haines,Dan’l S. Appleton, ag Willetts, 
John R. Cecil, Henry 8. Terbell, - Beekman, 
Sam’! S. Constant,Elliot« C. Cowdin, Ea'n F. Knowlton. 


J. C. CRUIKSHANK, Secretary. 


JUST PUBLISHED!! 


—_—_——. 


Musical Garland ! 
Duets for VIOLIN and PIANO. Price, $2.50. 
New and attractive arrangements by Ser. Wivner, of 
Galops, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Airs, Quadrilles and Potpour- 
Tis for Violin with Piano accompaniment. Pages Sheet 
Music Sise. 
Musical Flowers ! 


Duets for FLUTE and PIANO, Price, $2.50. 


Similar in design to the “ Musical Garland,” but for 
Fluée with Piano accompaniment. 160 pages, Sheet Music 
Sige, well filled. 


FLUTE BOQUET. Price. $1 50. 


A collection including a great variety of music for the 
Flute. 


VIOLIN AMUSEMENTS, 31.50, 
Similar in design to the Bouquet. 
Violin Music. 


Two books by Sep. Winner. They are not so large as 
“Musical Garland” and “Musical flowers,” containing, 
however, as much Fluée or Violin Music, but no Piano 
accompaniment. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


Continues to attract general attention as one of the best 
Sunpay Scmoor Song Books ever published. $30 per 
Hundred. 

The above books for Sale everywhere. 
OLIVER DITSON@CO., OAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 








First-rate easy 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1874. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 





OFFICES: 
\14 & 16 South William Stree‘, 


“NEW VORK BANKERS, 











Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORE. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Ohina, 
Japan, the East aud Weat Indies and South America; 
alsc Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 





Cable T 

mand Dratts on Seotland yt ome also on 
Canada, Briuah Columbia and San Feces Bille col- 
le-ted, and o business transacted. 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tssUn 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
LL 


AVAILABLE IN A THE PRIS OIPAL CITIES 
OF ‘THE WORLD. 


PRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wail Street, 
New Yorks. Stocks, Gold and Hechange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. Ali Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 

THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, N, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 185. 





uae wT Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street; ‘ 
{ No. 34 Old Bond S:reet 
BRANCH | ‘ Nos. 159 & 160 Tortenhain Court Road; 


os % Pia agers 
OFFICES. ‘N ni Eagware Road; 
0.6 & 7 Lowndes Terrece, 
bg Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisepo CapitaLt__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 Olw 


Pamw-vup CaPiTAL..-----. 
Reservep Funp..----- £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. [Wu. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiocn, Esq. Joaquin De Marncna Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. Wituiam Simpson, Esqe 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. JonatHan TaorP, Esq. 
Ww. McArtuva, Esq., James E. Vawner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 
Gores Youna, Esq. 





Manager: 
ALragp Georce Kexwepr. 


Secretary—C. J. Wort 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Voretan Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates «of Commission as shall be consid- 
ereiconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, ani is made up on the 30tu June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mere2ntile and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


;encashei when issued by Clients. and every de= 
scription ot general Banking Business 
“FThe Oticers snd Clerts ot the Bank are pledged not ( 

an ot the are rotto 
diecsose the transactions of any of its customers. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest .on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letiers of Credit available 
at ail points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
216 Broadway, NX. Y., 


(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 


CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHILE STREET, V. V.; 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit‘ed 
m conformity with the pro /isions of its Charter: 
i tstandi r Sst, 1972. $323.3°7 63 





LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C ial Paper 

Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. 

Ckecks upon our House are collected through Clearing: 
House as upon National and State 

Circular Letters of Oresit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers. 

W. B. Leonarp. W. C, Smetpow. 


tiated 





Gro. R Howst. 


$10,000 Wanted on Mortgage. 


We will give a mortgage on our property for the loan 
of $10,000 for six years—interest payable annually. Or, 
we will sell one-half of our 


SUPERLATIVE SLATE QUARRY, 
gee as Fe pe Bo ors of Slate. Distance to railroad, 
road. For particulars apply to 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Brownsville, Me. | ® 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES —_ IB sspreneenset EXCHANGE 


asi BANK OF LONDON. 
jal and Travellers’ Credit and Frane_Ex 
——- PAK 


Kailway and other Loans negotia'ed. Stocks and 
jonds dealt in on Commission. Inievext on Deposit». 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. = 














Decemhe: 
= received during year 1873-006. woe 1 A20, 420 6) sas llcad 83 
. $1,743, 743, 04 06 a4 06 


Total Premiums...+. «.--+++e++ 

Premiums marked off as earned fame Sem 
uary Ist 1o December Sist, 1873, .... +++. 
Paidduring the same yeriod : 

Losses, Expense, Commissions 


“eG 497,054 08 


Re-Insurance and ivterest me g1,276, 815 88 
Return of Prémiums........++« 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 

equivalent for scrip dividend 

aud Ju-y interest on Stock... 85,925 77 


Che Asseis of the Company on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 

Cash in banks. ee erevececesessee 

United States, State and. Bank Bto an 
Loans on Stocks... ee 

Interest on Investments due 

Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COLLECKION 06 » eeecseees erevesens cece 

Re-insurance and salyuge ‘due the company oe 


44,118 O01 


295,444 00 
4,269 50 


629,592 96 
45,620 00 
$1,018,054 44 
Resorven, that a semi-anr ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PES CENT. be paid to the stoekholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, the second of 
February next. 








TRUSTELES: 


JAMES | rt FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


SAMUEL WILLET: AARON L, REID, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN (1. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO, W. HENNINGS, 
hg a WATT, HENRY EYRi 
JAS. D. FISH, JOBE?H 8 

ELLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD acakrrT 
», COLDEN MURRAY, a T. WIL 
fOWNSEND SCUDDER, L, EDGERTON 


HENRY B. KUNBARDT 


BRYCE GRAY JOHN 8. ae 

N. L, MoORE CHARLES DIMON, 

WILLIAM NELBON, Jz., eae N. oon 
FAROLD NOT NEP, JAMES DOUGLAS, 


JOBELH WILLELS, WILLIAM .. soorr, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Secont Vice-President, 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





New York Post Office Notice. 
HE MAILS - EUROPE during the week ending 
T SaTurRpayY, ey | 23rd 1874, will clore at this 
Uv 


office, as foliows : On Tvrsvar at 11:30 a. x. ;on Wepyes- 
par at 6:30 A. M.; on Teepeees at 11;30 A.M., amd on 


Sarvapar at 8 A, Mt L Pp 
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THE ALBION. 








TWO AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 


The excellence of American MaGazines has become so 
well recognized abroad, that one of the leading English 
Papers, the London Weekly Register, in a recent issue, 
thus speaks of Scnisven’s MONTHLY: 

‘* We are constrained to own that Scrrsyzn’s 
Monrary carries off the prize, against all our 
shilling monthly serials for brilliancy of illus- 
trations and variety of contents. It is simply a 
wonderful shilling’s worth. Nothing can be 
more charming than the cuts—full of force and 
vigor ; the light and shade are managed with a 
truly artistic power. Out of its one and twenty 
original articles, we really do not know which 
to choose as best, for each and all are excellent.” 

Not only is it true that Scribner’s Mouthly excels the 
EF aglish Magazines, but it is 

‘*The Best of the American Montblies.” 

In the extent, variety and artistic excellence of its 
illustration of American themes, it has never been even 
approached, much less excelled. It has a larger page 
and gives a greater variety in its contents than any other 
of the standard American Monthlies. 

In literary character and in the brilliancy and ability 
of its Editorial Departments, it enjoys an equal pre-emi- 
nence. 

Its conductors started with the definite aim of making 
it the Best Magazine in the World, of which they have 
never for a moment lost sight, and they point with pride 
and pleasure to the May and June numbers, recently 
issued, and ask for them a candid examination anda 
careful comparison of their merits with those of other 
magazines—and they renew their pledge to the public, to 
s'rive for still higher excellence in the future. 

A considerable demand has recently arisen in England 
for (St. NicnoLas) Scribner’s new magazine for Boys and 
Girls, one publisher desiring to secure an edition of three 
thousand of the first bound volume (when completed), 
with his imprint. 

The success of Sr. Nicnoras in this country has beew 
even more remarkable than that of Scribner's Monthly. 


It is pronounced to be * An ideally hog Magazine Mee 
Children,” and, as is the case with ald e best literature 


for children, it has been found to possess surpassing in- 
terest for grown-u readers, as well. 

The intluence of the periodicals of the day can scarcely 
be estimated, especially upon the msing generation. 
Parents and teachers camnot afford to be indifferent to 
this influence, or careless in relation to the character ot 
the literature furnished to the children outside of their 
school lessons. In Sr. NicnoLas not only are History, 
Natural Philosophy, Literature, Fine Arts and Manu- 

ures, presented in an attractive way to young readers, 
but the children are stimulated to seek information for 
themselves. 

The publishers will send to any address, a 
specimen number of Sr. Nicuoxas, pos‘age pre- 
paid, on receipt of ten cents, the bare cost of 
ee and printing. The magazines are sold 

y all first-class Lo kselurs and Newsdea'ers, 
everywhere. 


CRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORE 


Lan and Indemnity Company, 
2% Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 
pact 
Transact « GENERAL rex BUSIN ¥88, 
Receive subject to OHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. _ 
CHECKS on this Compan as throu 
the OLEARING HOUSE. - 
Receive TRUSTS anid FINANOIAL AGENCIES, 
WEha te ATAD ANS sad we os 
ph, Ad, an er corporations and for 





WILLIAM H. FOSTE ‘ 
AN DREW MoKINNEY. Vice-Proader’ ee" 





EY, Vv 
DIRECTORS: 

Charles Stanton, T. W. Park 
John H. Oheever, Presper P. Shaw, 
Abe. Denison, Alexander E. Orr, 
Seorge H. Bissell, Wilham B. Ogden. 
Wiliam H. B . Aaron Claflin, 
Tohn G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
William Foster, Jr., Shristo; her Meyer 
3. M. Van Nort, G_ P. Lowrey, 
4. McKinney William H. Vo ter, 


JOHN T. BANKER, Seoretars. 








WATERS’ CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
ORCANS or vericctintone ever made. 
The CONCERTO @4 ORCHES- 
seep piaced in any Organs, 
They are produced byan extra set of 
Reedy Rese yak & one 
G and SOUL- 






a! ts Dost mad ° 
WATERS’ Ne Scale PIANO 


have great power 
wih all modern im and are the 
and Pi- 


Dity and County * the U. - tT, Can ~ 2 

jarge discoun Seashor, Cure 

ies ae. ILLUSTRATED TATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 

441 Breadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


Sor ev 











NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND Pf, arog pre THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Trust Company, Restaurants, 


oF THE 
23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. NEW YORK LIFE 
50 Wall Street NEW YORK, pein te ees Prices of bis Bill of 
.] 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WA T) A mmmedions, =e I mpany, 
‘a8 and also every class of business men. bet tn peivats 
Capital paid in - - $1,000,000) "these snore peice ar, cote ee tvay or New 
——— Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the — — charge. statin 
came, subject to checks of ight. Also acta se “ h, Oyster and Cake Counters 
Executore, Transfer Agents, and are s Depository of a pee i ent furnished without delay. | BMG & 348 BROADWAY 
Trust Fonds. Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
NEW YORK. 





OFFIOE: 





DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©. A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


ed 
_ as the Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 





; N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast, Streets, extending h to Maiden Lane, and 4. 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm | + ~-y ° py ay be of Fifth Avenue Nineteenth Street, the JANUARY ist, 187 
ig = i. a 4 ~~ ’ choicest articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 
” . oH low rates. — 
ct RE ERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 
Sam't F. Barger Wa 7, eee ee. ——_ “oe re Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1678...621,579,842 
0 Bloodgood. 


H. 3. HUBBARD, Secretary. |B... BA BBITT'’S 
SEW YORK&NEWENGLAND| Pure Concentrated Potash, 





INCOME. 


Premi uities......$6,151,521 98 
went 18 sad A804 83-- 7,540,616 21 


$29,124,458 97 





OR LYE, 
GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 
: DISBURSEMENTS. 


Of Double the Strength of any other 
FRANKLIN t] a new method of packing my 
I have recently perfected poets 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 
seneccees 04 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY) s<t4st sch wit snenly: sof Balls, tbe| Loses by death. ;.o-ro<- Qh Gn 





— Kat 5-2 nd 4310 Balls, re rliche cen, 2,844,805 33 

Soap. Itis xes Con’ an ° ums on cance 1 eve 

i . Di i German 1 en- 

OF PHILADELPHIA, (72.3000 Sick cermin seme Aaa, ara cy S88 18 
nying each . issions, brokerages, 

243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. B. T. BABBITT, =| agency expenses .-..--. ane 445,882 91 





Aagertioiny and Physicians’ 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yorx. : 115,593 67 
CASH ASSETS JANUARY 1st, 1872, 

















Taxes ofce, and iaw oxpenses, 
$3,255,748.94. The Yankee Letter File and Binder.| Stamperseccssccsessesss---_ 296088 97 oa 
Ae $24,430,879 32 
Policies issued and applications prompt- ASSETS. 
ly attended to. a asses 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. bank, and on. Doan 00-5: #1,061 597 85 
a York State, and other stocks nya 
(market value, 94,987,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
SPENCERIAN coer erresees 





Rea! 
Bonds and m ¢ 
Elas Sree ame sane 
: ry uJ 
i for $1 700,000, 
Double tic MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE com-| mente policies assigned to 
STEEL, PENSS, |?A51%S, RAILROAD COMPANTES and business men} the Company ss 
cite * | ofall classes: We call your attention to this INDIS-| , coliater we ; 
Th Jebrated Pens are increasing very rapidly in} PENSABLE ARTICLE. It will pay its cost every week.| reserve held Company 
sale owing to their led fact ren They ere It has twenty-five times the durability ofall othersinthe| on these eli enone © — 
of superior English moke, and ae ean Se Gee elas-| arket, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your — Coo cmons woaee = 
be =f whan vides le ev'¥-| COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, | “7007. O20, subsequent to 
ty For the convenience of Mose who may wish to try| which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK] January Ist, 1874.....---.-. 563,365 83 
them, we will send a Sample Curd, comasning ali f Me! WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half} Promo tf ~~] 
woe ad rae the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above-} collection (estimated yg 
IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (0. |mentone. 1s nara ee pener| suteknimmeecnenn> L863 
138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK | * ™>¢y , 


Agents. 26430 "7 
amine it. For sale by al] STATIONERY DEALERS|AMCUnt due from Sera = 
ENVELOPES. 


throughout the United States. Send for Cireular. a or 
Manufactured by 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & co.) DUNHAM & CO. app. 


Wa eThcccccecssoccceceee 175,061 98 
@ffice and Factory 46 Centre street, N.Y. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 
Manufacture every style of Envelope, 











24,430.879 32 





Excess of ‘ket value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
: Cash assets JanUArY 1St, 1874...++0.0++ $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 





STON S. wo 

from the smallest drug size to the largest R ow justed lowes duesubsequent 5. 4. 14 
Official Size, and aay size, eatlaen, TH P tala gee | mre 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue palettes jos dieriond * 


Reserved for reinsurance oD 


Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by existin policies insuring 


Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 














msurance (at 4 yer cen! 
Railroad or Express Companies. ll Carlisie net premium); and 
well made and gummed in the best man- ST vost Cantilnast 
ner. Samples given when requested. ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 








peaecey ates 087,449 38 
7 con a ae a8 57~22,775,448 99 





@@~ Ink for 100 years from the 








sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, 





@@™ Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 














* Inkotand | _ Divisible surplus..... censsvosedesocess Sine @ 
Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by Magic Inkstand | ™™™"™™ 
Mail. Any color sent Fe pny on receip 
oe ee From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
My new priced descriptive Catalogue R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, | 1 7 uctecs has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 Stationers, New York. 


able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- ° ° went of premium, if the policyholder so elect. 

ies, Small Bruit, ‘Tous " and Border Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, perein 

Plante and Bulbs; one year grafted urposes of a Family Physie, , 

Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of arr ee Pe suring $26,621,000. 

all kinds; Hedge Plants,&c.; the most cuttiialin dinsitin TRUSTEES: 
D. . . ’ 


complete assortment in the country, will Indigestion, |MORRIS FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, . 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with Dysentery, Foul Stomach|DavID Dows, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
P.O. box. True Cod Cranberry for -_ =, = = 8,]iSAAC C. KENDALL, CHéRLFS L. ANTHONY 
: ache, Piles, Rheu- 
— or a per st per Betine, Eruptions and|DANIEL 8. MILLER, SANFORD ~— 
| - Pre Red y y ra frade = Skin Dseases, Bilious-/HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
eaiers. eeas on UOMIISSION. gen 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 














ness, Liver Complaint,|JoHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
wanted. Deeps . Setter, Temees WM. H. APPLETON, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, 
Rb s, Gout, Neuraiga, as a Dinner 
B, M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries| i, and Purtying the Bigot, are the mow congenial| ROBERT B, COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 


yurga’ perfected. ‘Their effects abundantly show < _F. UR 

om Sock on excell all other Pills. They are safe and WILLIAM BARTON, J. ¥. SEYMG 

* Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D. 
Fstablished 1842. 















MISFIT CARPETS. |: 


Good Second-Fiand and Misfit 






leasant to , but powerful tocure. They purge out] wM. A. BOOTH, 
foul humors of the blood; they stimulate the slug- 
: MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 


into action, and they impart 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


sh or disordered organ : 

fealth and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 

the every day camplaints of orenz Sets, but formidable | 

dangerous diseases. Most skilful physicians, most 

eminent clergymen, and our best citizens, send certificates 

of cures pertermed and of t — a7 > P 4A 

i from these Pi ey are the safest an +4 . 

= A for children, because COs ao coll os ciated. Vice. Pres. an ctuary 
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An Unpublished Poem by Robert Burns. 


Mr. Henry A. Bright published in the London Athensum 
of April 25th, the following fragment by Robert Burns, which 
had not before appeared in print. 

The original manuscript, which is entirely in Burn's hand- 
writing can be seen in the Athenwum Library in Liverpool, 
Eng., of which town Mr. Bright is a resident: 


ON GLENBIDDEL'S FOX B&EAKING HIS CHAIN, 


Thou Liberty, thou art my theme; 

Not such as idls poets dream, 

Who trick thee up a heathen goddess 
That a fantastic cap and rod has; 

Such stale conceits are poor and silly, 

I print thee out, a Highland filly, 

A sturdy, stubborn, handsome dapple, 
As sleek’s a mouse, as round’s an apple. 
That when thou pleasest can do wonders; 
But when thy luckless rider blunders, 
Or if thy fancy should demur there, 
Wilt break thy neck ere thou go further. 


‘these things promis’d, I sing a fox. 
Was caught among his native rocks, 
And to a dirty kennel chain'd 

How be his liberty regain'd. — 


Glenriddel, a Whig without a stain, 

A Whig in principle and grain. 

Couldst thou enslave a free-born creature, 
A native denizen of nature? 

How couldst thou with a heart so good, 
(A better ne'er was sluic'd with blood), 
Nail a poor devil to a tree, 

That ne'er did harm to thine or thee? 


The staunchest Whig Glenriddel was, 
Quite frantic in his country's cause; 

And oft was Reynard’s prison passing, 
And with his brother Whigs canvassing 
Che rights of Men, the powers of Women, 
With all the diguity ot Freedom. — 


Sir Reynard daily heard debates 

Of Princess’, Kings’ and Nations’ fates, 
With many ruefel, bloody stories 

Of tryants, Jacobites and Tories; 

From liberty how angels fell, 

‘that now are galley-slaves in bell; 

How Nimrod first the trade began 

Of binding Slavery’s chain on Man; 

How fell Semiramis, G—d d’mn her! 

Did first, with sacrilegious hammer 

(All ills till then were trivial matters), 

For Man déthron’d forge hen-peck fetters; 
How Xerxes, that abandon’d Tory, 

‘is hought cutting throats was reaping glory, 
Until the stubborn Whigs of Sparta 
Taught him great Nature's Magna Charta; 
How mighty Rome her fiat hurl’d 
Resistless o'er a bowing world, 

And, kinder than they did desire, 
Polish’d mankind with sword and fire; 
With much too tedious to relate, 

Of Ancient and Modern ‘ate; 

But ending still how Billy Pitt 

(Unlucky boy !) with wicked wit 

Has gagg’d old Britain, drain’d her coffer, 
As butchers bind and bleed a heifer. — 


Thus wily Reynard by degrees, 

In kennel listening at his ease, 

Suci’d in a mighty stock of knowledge, 
As much as some folks at a College -- 
Knew Britain’s rights and constitution, 
Her aggrandizement, diminution, 

How Fortune wrought us good from evil; 
Let no man then despise the devil, 

As who should say, I ne'er can need him, 
Since we to scoundrels owe freedom. 





NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,’ “LES TRAVAILLEURS 
DE LA MER,” ETC., ETC. 








Part the Second-In Paris. 
BOOK THE FOURTH. 


—— 


TELLMARCH. 





VII.—(Continued.) 


«Ab, my Lord God! Is that the way things will go now ?” 

** It was that tall old man who wished it to be done,” 

** Yes ; it was be who gave the orders.” 

** I did not see him while the shooting was going on. Was he 
there?” 

“No. Hehad gone. But no matter ; it was all done by his 


rs. 

** Then it was he who did everything.” 

“* He haisaid, * Kill! burn ! no quarter.’ ” " 

‘He is a marquis.” 

‘Of course, since he is our marquis.” 

* What do they call him now ?” 

‘* He is the Lord of Lantenac.” 

Tellmarch raised his eyes to heaven, and muttered between his 
teeth, ‘ If I bad only known !" 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
CIMOURDAIN. 


I.—Tue Srreets or Paris at THAT Time. 

Poeple lived ‘n public; they ate at tables spread outside the 
doors; women seated on the steps of the churches made lint, as 
they sang the ‘‘ Marseillaise”; Monceaux Park and the Luxemburg 
Gardens were parade-grounds. In all the public squares there 
were gunsmith’s shops in full work; they manufactured mus- 
kets before the eyes of the passers-by, who clapped their hands 
in applause. The watchword on every lip was ‘ Patience; we 
are in Revolution." The people smiled heroically. They went 
tothe theatre like the Athenians during the Peloponnesian 
War. Play bills, such as these, were pasted at the street cor- 
ners: ‘*‘ The siege of Thionville;” ‘‘ A Mother Saved from the 
Flames;” ‘‘ The Club of the Careless;” ‘‘The Eldest of the Popes 
Joan;” ‘* The Philosopher-Soldiers;” ‘‘'{he Art of Love ina 
Village.” 

The Germans were at the gates; areport was current that the 

King of Prussia had secured boxes at the opera. Everything 
Was terrifying, and no one was terrified. The mysterious ‘‘Law 
of the Suspect, ’ which was the crime of Merlin of Douai, held 
& vision of the guillotine above every head. A lawyer named 
8eran, who had been denounced, awaited hisfarrest in dressing- 
gown and slippers playing his flute at his window. Nobody 
seemed to have leisure; everybody was in a hurry. Every hat 
bore acockade. The women said, ‘‘ We look pretty in red 
caps.” All Paris seemed to be changing house. The curiosity 
shops were crowded with crowns, mitres, sceptres of gilded wood 
and fleurs-de-lys—torn down from royal dwellings; a proof that 
Monarchy was being pulled to piecos. Cotes were to be seen 
for sale at the old clothesmen's, and rochets hung on hooks at 
their doors. At Ramponneau’s and the Porcherons, men dress- 
ed up in surplices and stoles, and mounted on donkeys capari- 
soned with chasubles, drank wine at the doors trom cathedral 
pyxes. Inthe Rue Saint Jacques, barefooted street-paviours 
stopped the barrow of a pedlar who had boots for sale, and club- 
bed together to buy fifteen pairs of shoes, which they sent to the 
Convention ‘for our soldiers " 
Busts of Franklin, Rousseau, Brutus, and, we must add, of 
Marat, abounded. Undera bust of Marat in the Rue Cloche- 
Perce was hung in a black wooden frame, and under glass, an 
indictment against Malouet, with evidence in support of the 
= and these marginal lines: 

‘These details were furnished to me by a good patriotess, 
who had a liking for me.’ (Signed) *¢ Marat.” 
The inscription on the Palais Royal fountain—‘* Qua los eff in- 
dit in usus !” was hidden under two great canvasses painted in 
distemper the one representing Cahier de Garville denouncing 
to the Netionul Assembly the rallying cry of the ‘Chiffonistes” 
of Arles; the other Louis XVI. brought back from Varennes in 
his royal carriage, and under the carriage a plank fastened by 
cords, on each end of which was seated a grenadier with fixed 
bayonet 
Very few of the larger shops were open; moveable haber- 
dashery and toy-shops were dragged about by women, lighted by 
candles which dropped their grease on the merchandise. Open 
air shops were kept by ex-nuns, in blonde wigs. ‘this old 
clothes mender, darning stockings ina stall, was a countess; 
that dressmaker a marchioness. Madame de Boufflers lived in 
a garret, from whence she could look out at her own hotel. 
Hawkers ran about offering the ‘‘latest news.” Persons who 
wore cravats that hid their c.ing were said to be afiicted with 
the ‘ King’s evil.” Street-singers swarmed. The crowd hooted 
Pitou, the royalist song-writer, anda brave man into the bar- 
gain; for he was twenty-two times imprisoned and was taken 
before the revolutioaary tribunal for slapping his coat-tails,as he 
pronouaced the word civism. Seeing that his head was in dan- 
ger, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Butit is just the opposite of my head 
that is guilty!” a witticism that made the judges laugh, and 
saved his life. This Pitou ridiculed the rage for Greek and 
Latin names; his favorite song was about a cobbler, whom he 
called Cujus, and to whom he gave a wife named Cujusdam. 
They danced the Carmagnole in great circles. They no longer 
said gentleman and lady, but citizen and citizeness They 
danced in the ruined cloisters with the church-lamps lighted on 
the altars, with cross-shaped chandeliers hanging from the 
vaulted roofs, and tombs beneath their feet. Blue ‘ tyrant's” 
waistcoats were worn. There were “ liberty-cap” shirt-pins 
made ot white, blue, and red stones. The Rue de Richelieu was 
called the Street of the Law; the Faubourg Saint Antoine was 
named the Faubourg of Glory; a statue of Nature stood in the 
Place de la Bastille. People pointed out to one another certain 
well-known passers-by Chatelet, Didier, Nicolas, and Garnier 
Delaunay, who stood guard at the door «f Duplay the joiner; 
Voulland, who uever missed a guillotine-day, and followed the 
carts of the condemned —he called it going to ‘‘ the red mass;” 
Montflabert, revolutionary juryman, anda marquis, who took 
the name of Dix Aout (‘l'enth of August). 

People watched the pupils of the Ecole Militaire file past, 
styled by the decrees of the Convention ‘‘ candidates for the 
school of Mars,” and by the crowd ‘the pages of Robespierre.” 
They read the proclamation of Freron denouncing persons sus- 
pected of the crime of negotiatism.” Young dandies collected 
at the doors of the mayors’ offices toquizthe ‘civil marriages,” 
they thronged about the brides and bridegrooms as they passed, 
and remarsed ‘‘Town-council weddings!'’ At the Invalides, 
the statues of the saints and kings were crowned with Phrygian 
caps. People played cards on the kerb-stones of the crossings. 
The packs of cards also were in full tide of revolution: the kings 
were replaced by genii; the queens by the goddess of Liberty: 
the knaves by figures representing Equality, and the aces by im- 
personations of Law. They tilled the public gardens; ne 
was at work at the luileries. With all this was mingled, es- 
pecially among the conquered Royalists and Moderater, an in- 
describabie haughty weariness of life. One man wrote to Fou- 

nier-Tinville, ‘* Have the kindness to free me from existence. 
} so is my address.” Champcenetz was arrested for having 
cried in the midst of ‘he Palais Royal garden, ‘‘ When are we to 
have the revolution of Turkey? I want to see the republic a li 











People stood in ranks at the doors of the butchers’ shops. One 
of these files has achieved historical renown; it reached from a 
grocer’s shop in the Rue du Petit Carreau, to the middle of the 
Rue Montorgueil. ‘lo torm a line was called ‘* holding the cord,” 
from a long rope which was held in the hands of those standing 
in the row. Amid all this wretchedness, the women were gal- 
lant and gentle; they passed entire nights awaiting their turn to 
get intu the ba\ers’ shops. - 

The Revolution resorted to expedients which were successful; 
she alleviated this wide-spread distress by two perilous instru- 
ments—the assignat and the maximum. The assignat was 
the lever, the maximum was the fulcrum. This empiricism saved 
France. 

The enemy, that is to say the Prussian enemy in Coblenz and 
the British enemy in London, gambled inassignats. Girls went 
about offering lavender-water, garters, false hair, and gambling 
in stocks. There were jobbers on the steps of the Rue Vivienne, 
with muddy shoes, greasy hair, and fur caps decorated with fox- 
tails; there were waifs from ‘the. cesspool cf Axio in the Rue 
Valois," with varnished boots, toothpicks in their mouths, and 
shaggy hats on their heads, to whom the girls said ‘ thee 
and thou.” Later, the people gave chase to them as they did 
to the thieves whom the royalists styled ‘ active citizens.” For 
the time theft was rare. There reigned a terrible destitution 
and a stoical probity. The barefooted and the starving passed 
with cast down eyes, before the jewelers’ shops of the Palais 
Egalite. During a domiciliary visit that the Section Antoine 
made to the house of Beaumarchais, a woman picked a flower 
in the garden; the crowd boxed her ears. Wood cost four hun- 
dred francs in coin per cord; people could be seen in the streets 
sawing up their bedsteads. In the winter the fountains were 
frozen, two pails of water cost twenty sous: every man made 
himself a water-carrier. A gold louis was worth three thousand 
nine hundred and fifty francs. A course in a hackne cost six 
hundred francs. After a day's use of a carriage this sort of 
dialogue might be heard: ‘‘Coachman, how much do | owe 
you ?” Six thousand frances.” 

A greengrocer wo nan sold twenty thousand francs worth of 
vegetablesa day. A beggar said; ‘‘ Help me in the name of 
charity! I lack two hundred and thirty frances to finish paying 
for my shoes.” : 

At the ends of the bridges might be seen colossal figures 
sculptured and painted by David, which Mercier made fun of 
in his ‘“ Picture of Paris.” ‘‘* Enormous wooden Punches,” said 
he. The gigantic shapes symbolised Federalism and Coalition 
overturned. . 

There was no faltering among this people. There was the 
gloomy delight of having made an end of thrones. Volunteers 
abounded, offering their breasts; each street furnished » battalion, 
The flags of the districts came and went, every one with its de- 
vice. On the banner of the Capuchin district was in- 
scribed, ‘Nobody shall beard us,” On another, ‘No 
other nobility than that of the heart.” On all the walls were 
placards, large and small, white, yellow, green, red, printed and 
written, on which might be red this v otto, ‘* Long live the 
Republic !” The little children lisped ‘‘ Ca ira.” 

These little children were the coming race. _ ; 

Later, to the tragical city succeeded the cynical city. The 
streets of Paris have offered two revolutionary aspects eutirely 
distinct, that before and that after the 9th Thermidor. The Paris 
of Saint Just gave place to the Paris of Tallien. Snch antiheses 
are perpetual: after Sinai, the Courtille appeared. 

A season of public madness made its appearmmce. It had al- 
ready been seen eighty years before. ‘The people came out from 
under Louis XIV. as they did from under Robespierre, witha 
great need to breathe; thence the Regency which opened that 
century and the Directory which closed it. Two saturnalia after 
two terrorisms. France took ‘ the key of the fields,” and got 
beyond the Puritan cloister just as she did beyond that of mon- 
archy, with the joy of a liberated people. ; ’ 

After the 9th Thermidor Pars was gay: but with an insane 
gaiety. An unhealthy joy overflowed all bounds, To the frenzy 
‘or dying succeeded the frenzy for living, and magnanimity dis- 
appeared. They had a Trimalcion, calling bimself Grimod de 
la Reyniere; there was the ‘ Almanac of Goarmands.” People 
dined in the entresols of the Palais Royal to the din of orches- 
tras of women beating drums and blowing trumpets; the *‘ riga- 
dooner” reigned, bow in hand People supped Oriental fashion 
at Veot's surrounded by pans filled with perfumes. ‘The artist 
Boze painted his daughtera,innocent and charming heads of six- 
teen, en quilot nes; that is to say, with bare necks and red 
shifts. To the wild dances in the ruined churches succeeded 
the balls of Ruggieri, of Luguet, Wenzel, Maudnit, and Montan- 
sier; the serious citizennesses making lint succeeded sultans, 
savages, nymphs; to the bare feet of the soldiers covered with 
blood, dust, and mud, succeeded the bare feet of the women de« 
corated with diamonds; at the saxe time, with shamelessness, 
dishonesty reappeared; and it had its purveyors in high ranks, 
and their imitators among the ranks below. A swarm of sharp- 
ers filled Paris, and every man was forced to look after his 
“luc,” that is, his pocket-book. One of the amusements of the 
day was to go to the square of the Palace of Justice to see the 
female thieves; it was necessary to tie fast their petticoats. At 
the doors of the theatres the street boys opened cab doors, 
saying, ‘‘ Citizen and citizenesss, there is room for two. The 
Old Cordelier and the Friend of the People were no longer pub- 
lished. In their place were cried Punch’s Letter and the 
Rogues Petition. The Marquis do Sade presided at the section 
of the Pikes Place Vendome. The reaction was jovial, yet with 
a certain air of savagery. The Dragoons of, Liberty of '¥2 were 
revived under the name of the ( hevaliers ot the Dagger. At the 
same time there appeared in the booths that type, Jocrisse. 
There were “ the Wonders,” and in advance of these feminine 
marvels came ‘the Inconceivables.”” People swore by strange 
and outlandish oaths; they jumped back from Mirabeau to 
Bobeche. Thus it is that Paris sways to and fro; it is the enor- 
mous pendulum of civilisation; it touches either pole in turn, 
Thermopyle and Gomorrah. ; 

After 8 the Revolution underwent a remarkable transforma- 
tion; the century seeme | to forget to finish that which it b 
com 1: a strange orgie interposed itself, took the fore- 
















Porte. 

Newspapers appeared in legions. The hairdressers’ men 
curled the wigs of women in public, while the master read aloud 
the Moniteur. Others, surrounded by eager groups, commented 
with violent jestures upon the journal Listen to Us of Dubois 
Crance, or The Trumpet of Father Bellerose. Sometimes the 
barbers were pork sellers as well, and hams and Thitterlings 
might be seen banging side by side witha golden haired doll. 
Dealers sold in the open street the wines of the emigrants; one 
merchant advertised wines of fifty-two sorts. Others displaye | 
eyre-shaped clocks and sofas ‘* a li duchesse.’’ One hairdresser 
had for his sign. ‘‘1 shave the Clergy; I comb the Nobility; I 
trim the Third Estate” 

People went to have their fortunes told by Martin, at No. 173 in 
the Rue d’Anjou, formerly Rue Dauphine. There was a dearth 
of bread. of coals, of soap. Herds of milch cows might be seen 
coming in from the country. At the Vallee, lamb sold for fifteen 





france the pound. An order of the Commune assigned a pound 
of meat per head every ten days, 


ground, swept backward to the second awful Apocalypse; = 
the immeasurable vision and laughed alond after its Sight, a 
gedy disappeared in parody, and rising dark! from ar + 8 
of the horizon a smoke of carnival rivalry hid the terrible Gor- 
on’s head. ; 
4 But in 93, where our scenes are enacted, the streets of — 
still wore the grand ani savage aspect of the beginning o ae 
Reyolution. ‘hey had their orators, such a8 = ow 4 
about ina booth on wheels; from the top of which he sengney 
the passers-by; they had their heroes, of whom one was = 6 
the ‘* Captain of the Iron-tipped Staves; they had their favorites, 
among whom ranked Gnffroy, the author of the pamphlet 
“Rougiff.” Some of these fancies were mischievous, others 
were wholesome; one amongst them all was honorable yet fatal— 
it w yi dain. 
—— ee in our next}. 
r This translation is printed in Tae Axton, by the pez- 
i. of Harrex & Broruzrs, who have published the story 
complete. 
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THE ALBION. 








Love’s Gleaning-Tide. 
By Wituiam Morsis. 


Draw not away thy hands, my love, 

With wind alone the branches move, 

And though no leaves be scant above 
The Autumn shall not shame us. 


Say; Let the world wax cold and drear, 

What is the worst of all the year 

But life—and what can hurt us, dear— 
Or death, and who shall blame us ? 


Ab, when the summer comes again 

How shall we say, we sowed in vain ! 

The root was joy, the stem was pain, 
The ear a nameless blendiig, 


The root is dead and gone, my love, 

The stem’s a rod our truth to prove; 

‘Lhe ear is stored for naught to move 
Till heaven and earth have ending. 





Gradual Spring. 





By Carnorine Nortu. 





Dream footsteps wand’ring past us in our sleep; 
A restless presence stirring with the light; 
The cry of waters where the snow was white; 

A violet’s whisper where dead leaves lie deep: 

The dim wood’s music makes a sudden leap; 
Broken notes blending in a wild delight, 

° And lo! the whole wor'd changes to our sight; 
Promise is ended, we must turn and rea’ 
Fultilment, for the Spring with all her wealth 

Is with us, and compels us to her will. 

Yet if the sun-dawn we should shun by stealth, 

Yearning for shadow and the darkened hours, 
Sweet Lord, be pitiful, rememb' ring still 

One lieth low beneath the budding flowers, 


HIGHLAND JESSIE; 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 
SEPOY INSURRECTION. 
CHAPTER IX. 

THE CITY OF THE MOGUL. 

There was in the bungalow a suffocating smoke and 
a strong odor of burning wood, which at once sug- 
—_ the idea that the building was on fire; and, in- 
deed, hardly had the young man reached the fur- 
therend of the hall, which ran through the house, 
when there issued from one of the rooms, the very 
ayah who had always professed so much devotion to 
Mrs. Fletcher’s child, and who had come with her to 
nurse it on the occasion of the visit to the Hawkins’. 
She bore a lighted torch in her hands, which, before 
she noticed the young man with his wounded friend, 
she began applying to the muslin hangings of a win- 
dow. 

* Hold!” cried Captain Hawkins. 
what are you about ?” 

With a scream of fright, the ayah dropped the 
torch, and ran into one of the rooms. 

“We have no time to trouble about her!” said 
Cesar. “Comeon! By Jove, the niggers are all alike, 
men and women !” 

* And when and where will all this end ?” ejaculat- 
ed Captain Hawkins. 

The young man closed the hall, and issued out from 
it to the back of the bungalow, just as the Sepoys 
forced the front door. Captain Hawkins secured the 
key of the back one, and locked it. 
moment’s delay. 

Immediately before them, now they saw the two 
carriages, with the females already seated. The do- 
mestic¢ carriages used in India aresmall and light; and 
as the party, including the wounded Lieutenant, now 
consisted of ten persons, it was as much as they could 
do, to pack themselves in the little frail vehicles. 

Lieutenant Adrian was laid along the bottom of one 
of the carriages, and it was hastily resolved that Capt. 
Hawkins was to drive one, and his brother Cesar the 
other. And now Cwsar proceeded to open the gate 
that would lead them into a back thoroughfare of the 
city, not far from the River Jumna, when, before he 
drew the last bolt, he felt. certain there was a pressure 
on the door from without. 

He listened, but all was still. 

The young man was active enough when he chose, 
and to scramble up by some projections in the wall 
and peep over it, was the work of a moment. A num- 
ber of dark figures lay close under it, evidently in 
waiting for the carriages to come forth. ’ 

The danger was indeed imminent. 

“ By Jove! what’s to be done ?” said Cesar, “And 
here come the other niggers from the front !” 

“There! there!” said Bessie Iope—* round that 
angle of the wall by the custard-apple trees! Have 
we not all noticed how frailit is? It can be easily! 
broken down, and the carriages will pass out !” 

“It’s the only hope !” said Captain Hawkins. “Come 
Cesar, and help me !” 

lhe two young men seized some garden implements 
which fortunately were kept there, and attacked the| 
rotten and falling wall. A breach was made ina few 
seconds, and just as the Sepoys rushed from the back! 
door of the bungalow, half suffocated by the smoke, 

which it was filled, and which had retarded them 





*“ You she fiend! 


That was another 


the two carriages, with various bumps over the fallen 
rubbish of the old wall, emerged from the compound. 

Shots were fired after them, but the horses were 
fresh, and neither Cesar nor Hannibal spared any 
means to urge them forward. Still that drive through 
Delhi was an awful one, and had there been anything 
like organization about the Sepoy force, the escape of 
the party from their perilous position would have been 
simply impossible. 

As it was, however, the victorious Sepoys had scat- 
tered through the city in parties, more intent upon plun- 
der than any united action. To be sure, every isolated 
European they met with, was at once barbarously mur- 
dered; but all they could do against these two carriages, 
going along at such headlong speed, was to fire after 
them, on the chance of hitting some of the party. 

Captain Hawkins did not forget the advice of Jeffur 
Ahib, to take the Eastern Gate of the city, and he direct 
ed his course thither accordingly, closely followed b 
Cesar in the next carriage. Occasionally a sudden jer 
of the wheels would betray the fact that they had rid- 
den over some dead or dying wretch in the roadway, 
and a Lorrible light from the conflagration of various 
bungalows, began to spread itself about all things. 

In order to reach the Eastern Gate they had to pass 
across the principal street in Delhi; and as they reached 
it, and, in fact, were about to emerge into it, they 
heard the clangor of the cymbals and the beat 
of drums, and the shouts of a large cavalcade. The young 
man stopped the panting horses, and from the obscurity 
of the narrow lane in which they were, they saw pass, 
accompanied by as much barbaric pomp as could be im- 
provised for the occasion, the old King of Delhi, in 
whose name the mutineers intended to act. 

Seated on an elephant, with his shaggy eyebrows 
hiding his eyes, the old faded representative of the Mo- 
guls, surrounded by his sons, passed on. From time to 
time prisoners were flung down before the huge feet of 
the elephant; and there was a grim smile of satisfaction 
on the face of the King as the shrieks of the crushed and 
mangled wretches rose shrilly in his ears. 

The cymbals clashed again, and the drums beat, as 
the wild procession passed on, carrying a long train of 
half intoxicated Sepoys, peons, and the rabble of the city 
in its rear. 

“This is horrible!” said Captain Hawkins. 

“On, on!” cried Caesar; ‘the way seems clear now.” 

They dashed forward, anda few minutes brought them 
to the Eastern Gate, Lut, to their dismay, they saw there 
a strong guard of Sepoys, and that a couple of cannon 
were so placed as to command the thoroughfare leading 
to the gate, which itself was closed. 

“We are lost!” said Cesar. 

ss 

“T fear the worst,” said Captain Hawkins. 

At this moment mounted on a richly caparisoned 
charger, there issued out from the small court in front 
of the guard-house, an officer ina glittering suit of chain 
armour. 

“Guard!” he cried. 

There was the rattle of muskets, and the whole guard 
turned out from the low building that served for guard- 
house. 

“ Open the gate!” 

«“ Ah!” said Captain Hawkins, “I know tbat voice! 
It is Jeffur Ahib! He is in command of this gate !” 

“ Weare saved, then,” sobbed Mrs. Fletcher, as she 
clasped her child closer to her bosom. 

“ Pass on, two carriages,” cried Jeffur Ahib, in a cold 
tone of militarycommand. ‘“ Pass on, by order of the 
King !” 

ardly conscious at the moment whether they had 
really passed through the gate or not, so suddenly and 
unlooked-for was this deliverance, the little party found 
themselves without the walls. 

“ By Jove !” said Cesar, “ that’s a noble fellow!” 

The females sobbed aloud in their fulness of heart; 
and then, before another word could be spoken, a tre- 
mendous concussion, as if from the disruption of a 
world, shook the ground, and was followed by a roar- 
ing, rushing sound, that had something inexpressibly 
awful in it. 

“Willoughby has fired the magazine!” said Captain 
Hawkins. “He said he would !” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE FLIGHT TO AGRA. 


“By Jove, it’s all 








The dangers and difficulties of the fugitives from 
Delhi were far from over, even when they had fairly! 
er through the gate of the city, and had left be-| 

ind them the turmoil of the old capitol of Indian 
monarchy, and all the wild riot that now had a home| 
within its ancient walls. Detached groups of revolted | 
“re and disorderly bands of villagers, and idlers| 
of all kinds and. descriptions, athirst for plunder and! 
violence, were scattered over the whole country. The 





glare of burning bungalows, and the sounds of tu- 
mult, but too plainly came upon their senses. They' 
felt like people who had just escaped a hostile port, to 
embark upon astorm-tossed ocean. 

The countenances of all were pale; but there was a 





showed: they would, with life itself, hold faithful to 
their charge of protecting those innocent ones, whose 
only hope lay now inthem. From the frivolity, and 
almost the effeminate -luxury, of idle Eastern habits, 
the young men of the party seemed at once to start to 
life and energy, and the English character shone at 
once through the thin mask of Oriental depreciation. 

But now that this family, and these friends and 
connections, appeared as hunted fugutives—and now 
that that they heard the yell of the aroused Hindoo on 
every hand—the thought possibly struck some of 
them, that it is the most abject of slaves who, when 
the oceasion serves, make the worst masters; and that 
it might have been well to have reigned over the In- 
dian in a manner to attack his heart a little, and not 
solely by awakening his fears. 

The horses were fresh, and the night air was cool, 
so they trotted on swiftly; but what would become of 
the party when relays would be wanted, and could 
not be procured—and, when on foot, they might find 
themselves struggling through a hostile population— 
was then to be thought of with anything like equa- 
nimity. 

And now,some six miles of distance from the city was 
accomplished, when, nearing a clump of trees which 
formed a sort of covering for some building which ap- 
peared faintly through them, a loud voice challenged 
the party in Hindoo, and before an answer could be re- 
turned by those in the first carriage, a shot was fired 
which injured one of the horses. 

An instant halt of both the vehicles took place, and 
as had been resolved upon in case of such a conting- 
ency, the gentlemen sprang to the ground with their 
firearms, and took a post in front, determined to sell 
their lives dearly in defence of those whom they were 
trying to save. 

By common consent, Captain Hawkins was looked to 
as a sort of leader, and he issued his directions in as 
calm a voice as he could command. 

“There are Sepoys in the wood,” he said, “without 
a doubt. Does any one here know the place ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hawkins, “T know it. It isatomb, 
and thickly wooded all round. There is a road 
through the trees, though, and to the left we shall get 
into the high road to Cawnpore.” 

“Yes—oh, yes ! To Cawnpore !” cried Mrs. Fletch- 
er. “He is at Cawnpore—my husband. Oh, let us 
get there, and we shall yet be saved !” 

“Nay ” commenced Mr. Hawkins, doubtfully. 

“Pardon me, all of you,” interrupted Captain Haw- 
kins. ‘We can discuss our route afterwards. Let us 
extricate ourselves now as best we can. Help me, 
Cesar! This way! Turn the horses’ heads from the 
wood! Shrink down, all of you, in the carriages !” 

The Captain made his dispositions quickly. The 
carriages were wheeled to the side of the road, and 
their backs presented obliquely to the trees only, 
while Cxsar and his father occupied posts assigned 
them by Hannibal, and he himself took the centre po- 
sition between the two vehicles. They were each pro- 
vided pretty well with firearms, for at the last mo- 
ment, almost, before leaving the bungalow, Mr. Haw- 
kins had brought away several more guns and pistols, 
and plenty of ammunition in a bag,where it luckily had 
been deposited so portably. 

“Keep quiet, all of you, as you value your lives,” 
said the Captain. “They will be upon us directly, for 
that fellow who fired was an outpost !” 

Tremblingly the females shrank down in the car- 
riages, and then a feeble voice said faintly, “Where 
am I ?—what is it all ?” 

It was Lieutenant Adrian, who had just recovered 
from a swoon, into which the loss of blood from his 
wounds had thrown him, now spoke. He was extend- 
ed on the floor portion of the carriage, close to the 
Captain, who inclined his ear to him, as_he said, “My 
dear fellow, keep close and quiet, and all will be well, 
Lhope. We will pull you through !” 

“Through! through! But, what? Oh, heavens, 
yes! The revolt! the revolt! They have hit me 

ard, I fear !” 

“Cheer up !—all will be well! Yet, stop a bit! 
You know the environs of Delhi well? Father, what 
is this tomb named ?” 

“El Hareeb !” said Hawkins. 

“You hear, Adrian ?—do you know anything of it ?” 

“Only that it was always a post of the Sepoy guard 
of the 67th Regiment.” 

As these words came from the mouth of Lieutenant 
Adrian, there rushed from among the trees, with 
shouts of ferocity, a disorderly band of some thirty or 
forty Sepoys, one of whom bore a torch, which he held 
aloft as he danced a demoniacal kind of fling, which 
went near to extinguish the flame that was intended 
to light his comrades to their prey. There was the 
gleam of tulwars and daggers, but it was evident the 
idea of the Sepoys was that they had only to intercept 
a fugitive carriage or two, and that nothing like mili- 
tary resistance would be made. 

In this they were soon undeceived. 

At first, the absence of the reported vehicles from 
the main road seemed a surprise, but they were soon 





determination in the close-set lips of the men, that|espied. Then there was a yell and arush, and the 
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voice of Captain Hawkins rang out clearly the word 
“Fire !” 

To his surprise, the volley that came from his little 
arty was much more effective than he expected it to 
e, for three shots at each discharge were all he count- 

ed upon; but he felt confident there were double that 
number; and who were the unexpected allies he could 
not guess. 

The Sepoys staggered back, and he who bore the 
torch fell to the ground. 

“Fire !” cried the Captain again; for he knew that 
the party had plenty of weapons ready loaded. 

Another rattling volley completed the discomfiture 
of the Sepoys; and with howls and shouts of rage they 
retreated into the wood, leaving five of their number 
dead on the field, and carrying off as many more 
wounded. 

“How is this ?” shouted Captain Hawkins, when the 
smoke a little subsided. “Who fired ” 

“I!” said Bessie Hope. 

“And I!” said Volumina Hawkins. 

“And I!” said Lieutenant Adrian, faintly. “My 
revolver has still a charge in it, and I thought I could 
fire past you as I lay here !” 

“Why, the fact is,” said Cesar, “I handed up the 
spare guns to the girls, and told them to blaze away 
if they could !” : 

“Bravo !” cried the Captain. Load everything, for 
they will be on us again, I fancy !” 

“No! no!” whispered Adrian, “On—on at once, if 
you would save yourselves! I know them well! 
~—_ carry their wounded right’ into the temple, and 
howl some prayers over them, before they make another 
attack! If you now hurry on, you may get through the 
wood, which is very small. On—on, I beg of you, for 
all our sakes!” 

This was too good advice to be wasted, and, accord- 
ingly, it wason the moment acted upon. The horses 
were a little restive from the firing, but not to a sufficient 
extent to render them unconquerable, slthough it was 
of far more consequence to find, that the one that had 
been wounded was evidently weak from loss of blood. 
The necessity, however, of immediate progress had been 
so clearly pointed out by the wounded Lieutenant, that, 
with all the doubts that the state of the horse warranted, 
Captain Hawkins and his brother soon had the carriagee 
in the roadway again. 

Anything like concealment of the passage of the two 
carriages seemed at first to be out of the question; but 
when they got beneath the trees they found the ground 
so soft and yielding, that the wheels made not the slight- 
est sound, and the horses’ hoofs were scarcely heard as 
they fell upon the thick and elastic turf. Then there 
arose, in the breast of the fugitives, the hope that they 
might pass unobserved; and they listened,with throbbing 
hearts, to any sound that might be indicative of the ap- 
proach of their enemies. The wood, in the darkness 
that surrounded it, might be mere copse, or of much 
more considerable extent, so far as they could see; but 
certainly the passage through it appeared to last an age. 

Suddenly, then, to the immense relief of the whole 
party, they saw the night sky; and the trees thinned 
gradually away. 

“Saved, dear Annie, from that danger!” said Bessie 
Hope, in an agitated whisper. 

“Thank heaven! No one is hurt ?” 

Pa no, no! There were no firearms used against 
us 

“Bessie if they should kill me, you will protect this 
dear child? Oh, Bessie! you will—you will?” 

“Hush! Can youdoubt me? You suffer yourself to 
be too agitated. All may yet be well.” 

The a just cleared the last trees of the wood, 
when the rattling discharge of firearms behind them, 
and the loud shouts of the Sepoys, sufficiently evidenced 
an active pursuit. 

“We are lost !” said Mr. Hawkins. 

‘‘ No!—never lost!” cried the Captain. “They are 
on foot, and we shall tire them out yet. On! on! If 
any one is hit, let him or her at once speak! On Cesar! 
Nay, that will do better! You can drive, Volumina! 
Take the reins; don’t look back, or think of anything in 
the world, but —— the horse in the middle of the 
road, such as it is! Follow the other carriage closely 
—keep in a line with it! Iam the rear-guard!” 

Captain Hawkins scrambled to the back portion ofthe 
carriage, and kneeling on the seat, he only exposed his 
head over the half-hood which belonged to it. Again, 
by his directions, the ladies crouched down, with the ex- 
ception of Volumina, who boldly acted as charioteer, 


fell the wounded horse, which was in the carriage in ad- 
vance, and lay either dead or so nearly so, as to be in- 
capable of motion. 

This most mal apropos accident altered, at once, the 
aspect of affairs, and reduced the party either to the 
painful necessity of separating, or of all proceeding on 
foot; for under no pressure of circumstances whatever, 
could one carriage be made to contain the whole of the 
fugitives ; and where another horse was to be got, was 
an unsolved mystery. 

They were now not above nine miles from Delhi, and 
in a very wild and uncultivated bit of country, abounding 
in small clumps of trees, and im a sort of Lilly swell at 
places that made traveliing difficult and dangerous. 
Captain Hawkins’s heart for a moment, seemed to sink 
within him at the prospect that was before them, and 
springing to the ground, he looked about him with a 
feeling akin to dismay. 

“ There is no help for it!” said Cwsar. “If the ladies 
alone were in one of the carriages, it would not take 
them a mile?” At these words, with agitated looks, the 
whole party alighted, and Mrs. Fletcher, the whole of 
whose natural courage seemed to have evaporated in the 
all-absorbing fears for her child, was on the point of 
giving way to a torrent of grief and despair, when she 
was calmed by the remonstrances of her sister. 

“Something must be done !” suggested Mr. Hawkins, 
patronisingly. 

In this all agreed; but it was what the something was 
to be that constituted the difficulty; and the doubt as to 
whether they were still pursued or not by the Sepoys 
from the wood was one of equal anxiety. 

Captains Hawkins roused himself from what looked, 
for a few moments, like utter depression, and in a clear 
voice he said : 

“ Our first care is to get rid of our pursuers, and that, 
I think, if they are still upon our track, we may do, and 
save yet some of the party. Father, will you, with 
such of the ladies as agree among themselves to go in 
the one carriage left us, go forward; and we, with the 
others, will follow on foot ?” 

“No! no!” cried everybody; ‘we will all remain to- 
gether!” 

There were pale faces, tearful eyes, and trembling 
limbs that stood in that throng, but no one faltered for a 
moment in the determination to keep together, and for 
each to share the fortune of all. Even the Hon. Miss 
Flint, after some inarticulate remarks of how she might 
have been “settled” often comfortably in England, de- 
clared she would take the chance of what “ offered ” with 
the other party. 


anxiety of the last few hours, was nearly so far invalided 
as to be incapable of taking any active part in the 
affair. 

All now locked again to Captain Hawkins, and, w 
just a slight thickness in his voice, he said— 

“Beit so! This one carriage will not carry us off 
but in abandoning it, we may make it do us good service 
yet. Help me such of you as can!” 

By the aid of Casar and Mr Hawkins, the fallen 
horse, which was found to be quite dead, was released 
from its harness and dragged out of sight to the side of 
the road. The useless carriage, too, was rolled into the 
thicket, where it was not readily observable, and then 
Captain Hawkins addressed the party in explanation of 
what he meant to do. 

“There is but little doubt,” he said, ‘ but we shall 
be pursued by horsemen; and what I propose to de, is to 
start the horse on with this empty vehicle, so as to carry 
them as far past us as possible; and then we can hold 
counsel as to what course we are to adopt in getting to 
some station, where we shall find English troops.” 

This certainly seemed the only rational plan of pre- 
sent safety to pursue, and it was at once adopted. Poor 
Lieutenant Adrian was carefully lifted from the carriage 
and placed among the vegetation by the roadside; al 
though he declared that, as no bones were broken, he 
ought to be able to walk, with a little help. 

“Soon enough, my good fellow,” said the Captain, 
“ when we all go on! Save your strength now!” 


with tears glistening in his eyes. 
“Pho! pho !—don’t think of it! 


are !” 


Ceesar. 





and on they went, pursued by a rabble rout of Sepoys, 
who, now having firearms with them, took shots at them 
in plenty. 


More than one bullet passed in close proximity to the| road did not take a turn, we should see them.” 


Captain, who kept up a rapid fire from a couple of guns, 


which his fathcr Joaded for him as quickly as he could. 
This running fire lasted for some time, until, as the dis- 
tance between the Sepoys, who were on foot, and the! will do! Not 2 word—not a breath !” 
carriages increased, there seemed every likelihood of a} 
complete escape from them; and Captain Hawkins called | 


They are giving up the pursuit, I hope; and no mischief 
is done, fining - F , 


“What ? what ?” 
“Listen! Ihear them now again! 
horses’ feet, and the jingle of accoutrements ! 


‘And they us!” cried Captain Hawkins. 
| pursued, and by some of the rebel light horse, too 
| Down, all of you—down among the brushwood! 


of a tree in his hand. 


‘None ! none!” cried all voices at once, when down | “ Off, and away!” said the Captain, as he dealt the 


Poor Mrs. Hawkins, what with the fatigue and the ony 


“How much do I owe you!” said the young officer, 


Here, Bessie—you 
look after our friend Adrian, like a good girl, as you 


“What is that, Hannibal?” suddenly exclaimed| dog; but as it is, I don’t seem to faney it.” 
The tramp of Vi! ! res 
If the| for we can’t get out of this till the rascal is got rid o 
“ We are| otherwise done up by his tumble.” 
That! cover, and dealt the Sepoy 

They were all hidden, and the horse in the empty car- en endl eee 
riage looked a little scared at the sudden disappearance! self to his knees, as he said, “‘ Mercy, Sahib ! 


out, rather exultantly, “Bravo, bravo, my friends !| of every one, and at the rather odd way in which Cap-; “Mercy, you rascal ! 
tain Hawkins approached him, with a long lithe branch, stances. 


horse a switch with the branch. 

The creature crouched for a moment in surprise, for 
it was high spirited, and unaccustomed to the fash; and 
then, with the empty carriage behind it, it darted off at 
a rapid pace. 

“That will do!” said the Captain, as he flung himself 
down and crawled away to his friends. 

The night of an Indian sky is a very different thing 
indeed, to that of our more northern region. There is — 
none of that dim blackness which enshrouds all things, 
and ce them into one impenetrable mass of 
looming shadow. There is none of that dismal tangi- 
bility, so to speak, in the air, as though it had congealed 
into a pall andclung to all in nature, robbing the sky of 
its glorious tints, the green earth of its verdant beauty, 
and every sweet flower of its: dazzling dyes. No; the 
Indian night only differs from the day as being a thing 
of different beauty and glory. ‘There is the same deep 
blue sky, but without sunlight—amends are made by 
the myriad stars, that seem there so much nearer the 
earth than in our misty regions; and although the day- 
light, properly so called, has, in truth, passed away, it 
leaves behind it an opalescent splendor, which is as 
beautiful, if not more so, and intensely grateful to the 
eyes after the glare of that nearly tropical sun. 

In this sweet, wavering light, which looks like that 
of some star with a newand rare atmosphere of its own, 
all objects are sufficiently visible; and tree, and hill, and 
stream retain certain characteristics beneath the mild 
effulgence, even as they do in the most garish sunshine. 
Hence was it that, like creatures in a vision, still distinct, 
yet still commingled in the soft, ethereal splendor of the 
night, every one of our little party played his or her 
part; and they could see, from the hiding-place, all that 
passed upon the roughly-trodden road they had so re- 
cently travelled, and so close to which they crouched in 
hiding. , 

Their horse-bits, chain, and loose gear—of which the 
Eastern soldiery are ever so fond—rattling on the still 
air, came driving on the Sepoy cavalry. They made 
sure of their prey, as with shouts they careered on- 
wards, with a wild sort of exultation, that once again 
they could assume the irregular march of Asiatic troops, 
instead of the regular battalion-like precision of Kuro- 
peans. : . 

“ Forward!” cried an officer, as he waved his swordin 
the air. ‘ Nota Feringhee from Delhi should escape, 
except through the gates of death !” 

“Death ! death!” was shouted from the strange rout 
as they charged on, and like a whirlwind, swept past 
the spot where lay concealed the fugitives from the 


ity. 

All but one—yes, all but one! And the horse of that 
one stumbled in some loose gear, from the trappings of 
the dead horse that had been drawn aside by our party, 
and he and his rider came rolling on the road together. 
An execration, and then a shout to his comrades to 
pause and assist him, and then another full-mouthed 
curse, in the names of half a dozen Hindoo divinities, 
upon all their heads for leaving him behind, all 
passed in a moment, and both horse and man scrambled 
ain to their feet; but the steed was scared, and it 
dashed from the feeble grasp of the Sepoy, and scoured 
away, while he, apparently more hurt than atfirst seem- 
ed to be the case, staggered a pace or two, and then fell 
again. 

All this passed in a moment or two, and, according to 
the hackneyed expression, in a very much shorter space 
of time than it has taken to record it. 

The sound of the horses’ feet of the party that had 
passed, gradually died away, and then Captain Hawkins 
lifted his head carefully over the low brushwood, and 
took a minute observation of the prostrate Sepoy. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE SEPOY’S GRATITUDE,—THE NIGHT IN THE QUARRY, 


“ Qwsar,” whispered Captain Hawkins to his brother, 
«“ what is to be done with that fellow ?” 

“ Shoot bim!” ; 

“ Nay, I don’t half fancy it.” 

“Then I do! Here goes!” 

“Qh, no, no!” said Bessie Hope. 
not. It looks so like—like murder!” 

“Tf I were anything like assured that the fellow had 
committed any of the attrocities of which Delhi has been 
a witness,” said the Captain, “TL would shoot him like a 














“IT pray you do 


“Oh, spare all that there is a doubt about!” said Mrs. 
Hope, speaking faintly, for she was ill and exhausted. 
“ Well,” said Cesar, “1’ll bring him in at all risks; 


of somehow. He may have his eyes open, although 





d this, and Casar marched out of the 

nto 3% a kick, as he said, “ Get up, 
d no tricks!” 

a The Sepoy rolled over twice, and then elevated him- 
Mercy !” 

That all depends on circum- 
Give up your arms, will you?” 
“Yop, great Sahib! Lord of India, yes, yes Y 
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The Sepoy handed his tulwar, and took from his 
breast a couple of pistols, which, as he held them by 
their butts, looked awkwardly close, muzzlewise, to 
Cesar’s heart. It was accident that, at that momcnt, 
the Captain called out, “ Quick, Ceesar !” 

With a roar of alarm, the Sepoy tumbled backward, 
and one of the pistols went off. 

* Why, you blundering fool!” said Caesar, “if I only 
thought that was on purpose ig P 

“No, no, Sahib! Great and mighty Sahib! Lord of 
your humble slave! No! Accident,all! The lowest 
of your slaves is at your feet, great warrior!” 

“Great fiddlestick!” said Cesar, as he placed the 
pistols in his own belt. ‘“ Yome, on with you !” 

The Sepoy crawled after’ him, and seemed annoyed, 
when brought into the brushwood, to find so large a 
party of Europeans. He strack himself on the breast 
twice; and picking up a pinch of dust, flung it on the top 
of his head, and uttered several groans. 

“The rascal!” said Cwsar. “ All that is in his despair 
that his comrades did not find us out. He seems badly 
hurt on the side of the head, though.” 

The fact was, that the blood was trickling from a wound 
that the fal] had given him on the head ; and now, with 
the instinctive humanity of woman, Mrs. Hope, without 
a word, took a scarf from ber neck, and bound it round 
his forehead. { 

The Sepoy crossed his hands, and burst into such a 
throng of expressions of gratitude, and invoked such 
multitudinous curses on his own head, and on those of 
all his family, past, present, and to come, if he ever for- 
got the goodness of the Madam Sahib, that Caesar gave 
him a poke with the end of one of his pistols, as he said, 
“That willdo! Now, what did you and your fellows 
want on the road !” 

“Tam the Sahib’s slave, but they wanted to stop two 
coaches.” 

“Is there a well near here ?” 

“Yes; at Joondar.” 

“Oh, we are near the village of that name, then? I 
thought so, by Jove! Now, Hannibal, here are the la- 
dies parched with thirst, and our poor wounded friend, 
Adrian, in a kind of fever, and half-choked ; so water we 
must have before we start onwards, and we must con- 
sider, too, where the onwards is to lie.”’ 

“T have thought over it,” said the Captain; “and if 
we could only reach Agra, there are sure to be troops 
there.” 

“It’s a long march.” 

“ It is, indeed; and if we take it, we must march by 
night, and find out a shelter somewhere by day, either in 
the woods or in any of the deserted bungalows on our 
route, I expect of the latter there are many, for fami- 
lies living in out-of-the-way places will naturally fly to 
the nearest military station.” 

“It is the only thing to be done, brother. 
you, Adrian ?” 

“To Agra, by all means, if possible. Oh! water! wa- 
ter! I think if I had water, I should be able to rise and 
march well with all of you.” 

“ Patience, my good fellow, and you shall have some 
soon, or my name is not Casar Hawkins. We must have 
some food and water for all. Now, this rascal says there 
is a village at hand. I propose to go with him on a fora- 
ging expedition.” 

“ You with him ?” 

“Yes, to take care of him while he takes care of me 
Among the things flung into the carriage over yonder 
among the trees, are plenty of odds and ends of clothing, 
that will make a respectable mountaineer of me; and 
they, you know, are fairer than the plain men. I need 
not speak, and you may trust me to look sharp after our 
friend here.” 

“ But onee in the village, Caesar, and he may betray 
you at once!” 

“Not he! he values his own life too much. I will 
keep him by the hand. We need but go toa hut or two, 
and at the first symptom of treachery, he will fully un- 
derstand that I blow his brains out, and then makea 
running fight back here for my own life. Besides, it is 
really doubtful if any news of what has happened at 
Delhi has reached the villages yet,” 

“Go, Caesar, and heaven help you !” said his father. 

“Tm off! Give an eye to this fellow, while I run 
over to the carriage for what I want.” 

Ceesar soon returned with sufficient apparel to take off 
his absolutely Kuropean appearance, and then he said 
to the Sepoy— 

“Hark ye, my friend! here are a few rupees; we 
want food and water from the village, and you must ask 
for both.” 

“May my Lord Sahib’s days be lengthened as the 
shadows of even! May———” 

“ Hold your row, will you? I’m going with you—to 
take care of you, you know. I don’t intend to speak; 
but if you say one word, or give one look that points to 
treachery, you are a dead man!” 

“On my head be it! May the grave of my mother be 
dug up by the jackal! may i 

“ Be quiet! What do I care about all your seed, 
breed, and generation? Come along now.” 

With his hand in the breast of his apparel, grasping 
the butt of a pistol, Ceesar walked by the side of the Se- 





What say 





poy, who, by the rapidity with which he took the young 
man to the village, showed his perfect acquaintance with 
the neighborhood. It was one of those miserable little 
Indian hamlets, with about twenty wretched huts and 
one better than the others, the residence of the zemindar, 
or landed proprietor. All was still, for the villagers had 
retired to rest; but Caesar stopped at the first door and 
knocked, as he said to the Sepoy in a low tone of voice, 
“ Get what you can here, but, above all, a jar of water.” 

“ Even so, great Sahib!” 

The wretched peon who owned the cottage, came to 
the door in a fright, and when the wants of his visitors 
were explained and a rupee shown him, some dates, 
some coarse brown cakes, and the jar of water, were 


speedily produced. 


What are you doing now ?”’ 

The Sepoy had elevated his two fingers in a mysterious 
way just above the crown of his head, and the peop, with 
a slight exclamation, stepped back into the hut and 
closed the door. 

“It is the sign of my caste, Sahib. 
one with me, but he is not. 
Poof!” 

“ Confound your jargon and nonsense! Come along.” 

The Sepoy put the jar of water on his head, and trot- 
ted quite patiently back to the spot where the party 
most anxiously awaited Ceesar’s return. 

“ All’s right!” said the latter. ‘ All’s safe! Idon’t 
think they know anything in the village of how matters 
stand at Delhi, and the best thing we can do after this 
little rest we have had, and finishing the water and what 
we have here to eat, is to push on Agra way as nearly 
as we can.” 

This was agreed to on all hands, and the delicious 
cool water was a most delightful and seasonable relief. 


I thought him 
I spit upon him! Bah! 


looked about him. 
At that moment, with a strange rushing sound, some 
one passed on the road. It was a dark, naked figure, 


spects resembling the Hindoo post or message-bearers 
from one station to another. 
instant, and on the route to Delhi. 
“T don’t like that!” said the Captain. 
“Nor do I !” said Caesar. 


ant Adrain, who, for the first time, had a fair look at the 
Sepoy, caused every one to start round, as he cried out, 
“ Seize that villain ! seize that villain! 
my own eyes, “~~ two children in Delhi; and he 
pursued me, too! I know him by that scar on his cheek. 
Seize him !” 


wards, and rolled over and over like a ball. Cesar fired 
two shots after him, but whether they were effective or 
not, there was no means of telJing, as, in another mo- 
ment, he was gone in the darkness and distance of the 
thick growth of underwood around. 

This little incident threw the party into a sea of con- 
jectures as to what might be the result of it, and Cesar 
exclaimed,— 

“ Confound the rascal! First thoughts are best with 
them! If I had shot him, as I intend, all would have 
been right !” 

“ Ah!” cried Mrs. Fletcher, “ what is this ?” 

“What ? where ?” said every one. 

An arrow had passed within two inches of her head, 
and stuck quivering in the slender trunk ofa young tree, 
against which she had been leaning, with the child. 

“To the roadway!” cried Captain Hawkins, “ over 
the way! To the cover of the carriage onthe other 
side! Quick! ‘This way all, all of you! That is the 
way! Face them with me, Cesar! Don’t throw away 
ashot! Fire, whenever you see one of them, and be 
sure to hit him!” 

In a moment the little bivouae, if it might be so term- 
ed, was broken up; and while the Captain and Cesar 
kept, with Lieutenant Adrian, their faces to the direc- 
tion whence the arrow came, the ladies ran across the 
roadway, and sheltered themselves behind the disabled 
carriage. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
(From Be'gravia.} 
GEORGE LOVELACH’S TEMPTATION. 
CHAPTER IIL 
[Concluded from ou; last.] 

So they made up their minds to stay at Blackwood; 
and before they had been there a year, the property be- 
gan to show manifest signs of the change of owners. The 
village began to grow tidier. A model cottage or two 
were put up here and there. The school-room was re- 
built and the church improved. Then Ethel had her 
classes and worked hard at them ; not spasmodically and 
with the zeal which is warm one day and negligent the 
next, but with care and determination and patience. 
She found it up-hill work at first, and the difficulties 
many, but she soon overcame them. She took up the 
choir too, and paid attention to the singing in church. 
The result was increased attendance and greater inter- 
est. Then she made George pay a cod. salary to a 








curate to help the rector, and contrived that he should 


with the hair tied to the top of the head, and in 1 re-| duties. 


I saw him with | inflexible upri 


select a clever man from Balliol, who was wise enough 
to preach simple homely sermons, which the country 
people understood and liked far better than the argu- 
mentative disputations of poor old Prohser. Then she 
busied herself with the poor, and helped them to help 
themselves, not by giving them money, but by puttin 
them in the way of earning it. Sometimes she helpe 
them to buy a sewing-machine; sometimes she gave them 
direct employment; and sometimes she did them more 
good by showing them how to supply each other’s wants, 
and, by doing so, help themselves. She had the power 
which a pretty woman always has, and she used it 
well. 

Then, too, when sickness broke out and low fever 
came, she sent for a London doctor, and kept him in the 


“That will do,” whispered Caesar. “Now, back again.| house for 4 month till he had broken the neck of the 


disease, and showed the loeal man the newest manner of 
dealing with it. When Amy Dunscombe, who lived at 
the lodge, was taken ill, Ethel nursed her herself, and 
the doctor said that, it was entlrely owing toher Lady- 
ship’s care that the girl came round as she did. Noone 
knew who Amy was. She had been sent to the lodge- 
keeper’s by old Sir George, who paid a certain sum for 
her keep, on the ground that she was the daughter ofan 
old tenant who was dead, and to whom he was indebted. 
She was a violent girl, and not in good repute in the 
village, where she was not much loved, and where 
stories were told not at all in her favor. But she was 
frightened by her illness, and was grateful—for a time 
—to Ethel for her care. A little while afterward, how- 
ever, she had forgotten this, and became foaprocloly 
angry one oo because Ethel told her she was too muc 

about with Walter, the village attorney’s clerk, a low, 
foul-mouthed chap, who was not often seen at church 
or where he ought to be. She was very insolent, too, 
and when Ethel threatened to send her away said, she 


It seemed to put new life into Lieutenant Adrian, who/|did not care; if she had her rights, she was as as 
drew a long breath, and for the first time sat up and|any of ’em—ay, as my lady herself, notwithstanding all 


her airs. 

But it must not be imagined that Ethel was the only 
one who worked. George put his whole heart into his 
Ere long he knew every tenant and their hold- 
ings; and while he was extremely firm with those whom 


he figure was gone in an|he thought careless or negligent in their farming, he 


was always ready to help those who were in want of 
temporary aid, and he assisted more than one to drain a 
field, to stock a farm, or to buy a steam-engine. He 


A sudden exclamation at this moment from Lieuten-|was liked, for be had a popular manner with him, 


and he had also tact and weight, and his read 
sympathy and open-handed liberality, coupled with his 
tness, gave him power and in fluence. 
One day when he and his wife had been at home 
about fifteen months, as they were leaving the church- 
yard after having been present at the wedding of one of 


The oa , with a yell, flung himself suddenly back-|their servants, a knot of villagers were gathered togeth- 
r 


er as they passed. 

“There she goes,” said one. “She’s the purtiest 
lassie in all the county, ay, and the best too.” 

“ Ah,” said a second, “he’s a fortunate man, and he 
deserves it.” 

“That he does; when my old woman was down so 
a he sent broth and port wine every day from the big 

ouse.” 

‘He gave my lass a gownd when she married.” 

“ He would na touch a penny of John Roberts’ rent 
last year when the disease was so bad with ta cattle.” 

“Na; and he gied poor old Biddy Murtagh that mangle 
that keeps t’ould girld going.” 

“God bless ’em both, say I ; let’s gie ’em a cheer.” 

In the county also George did his work as a Magis- 
trate honestly and well; and his opinion—even though 
he was utterly innocent of law—was always listened to 
with respect. He subscribed liberally to hounds, and 
though he did not hunt much, there was always a fox in 
his coverts during his first season. He was a great man for 
always working at the county infirmary and district luna- 
tic asylums, in which he remedied many abuses and put 
affairs on a much better footing than they had known 
formerly. He was alway ready to be put on any commit- 
tee for county purposes, for his past life seemed to have 
one effect upon him—that he was unable to be idle. So 
that if he was not engaged in out-door sports, he was 
nearly certain to be at work at something or another. 

Nor did he neglect his social duties, and those who 
accepted the hospitality of Blackwood were never sorry 
that they had done so, and were always glad to come again. 
George was never a wild man, and now he felt far hap- 
et in the company of those who had, than of those w 

ad not, something more to recommend them than mere 
social popularity; and at Blackwood therefore you 
would generally find men of literary or artistic distinc- 
tion,men of ability in the law,one or more of the leading 
men of the ministry—in a word, men of repute in some 
line or another. ‘And on occasions when such a party 
would assemble at Blackwood, Ethel would play the 
hostess with as much pleasure as she took in looking after 
her village, and would be as popular with George’s 
guests as she was with her own friends. 

Such was their life. Had I time I could show you 
more of it,and make you realize more fully how thoroughly 
they entered into and enjoyed it. I could also show you 
many traits of their character and many signs of their 
affection for one another. I have, however,ahowed you 
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enough to prevent your wondering that they were much 
liked in Athertonshire, and that, in the event of a va- 
eancy, George would probably have been returned for his 
division without much es I have also showed you 
that their life was a good life—so far as they were en- 
abled to Jead one—-and that both George and his wife 
endeavored—appreciating thoroughly as they did the 
advantage of their position—to carry out what they con- 
sidered to be its duties. 

And now I ask you to come with me to a day in No- 
vember, a little more than three years after George had 
come to Blackwood. And before I attempt to describe 
that day I want to ask you a question. Is a man—usu- 
ally honest—who, being suddenly and unawares exposed 
to a most terrible temptation—that temptation height- 
ened by the absolute certainty of escaping detection— 
falls a victim to it, as Lameable as the one who deliber- 
ately, and as it were in cold blood, does a dishonest 
deed? I do not ask, is he blameable at all? 
I do not ask whether every man is or is not 
strong enough to resist any temptation if he choose, nor 
do I go into the argument that that every choosing may 
depend on circumstances which are outside his power. 
L leave such question to logicians to discuss. I merely 
aak you to consider which is the more blameable in the 
cases which I have put. And with this preface I beg 
you to follow me into George’s study on the 10th of No- 
vember I have mentioned. 

It is a room on the ground floor, with a bay win- 
dow opening into the garden. Over the fire-place, 
which is opposite the window, is a looking-glass 
framed in carved oak, and over that an oil-painting of 
Ethel, the only one in the house. In the middle of 
the room is George’s writing-table, covered with blue 
books, sg | ya, reports of institutions, appeals 
for money. stationery case faces him, and on his 
right, so placed that he may always see it when he is 
writing, a silver frame containing a photograph of 
Ethel, done before they were married, The frame is 
new, the photograph ne had had since he first loved 
her, and it has always followed him wherever he has 
gone. Book-shelves filled with the most readable pro- 
ductions of the day, an edition of Shakespeare, of By- 
ron, of Tennyson, of Praed’s poems, and a series of 
books of reference, fill one side of the room, while the 
other is taken up with a cupboard containing more 
blue-books and parliamentary papers, and a cabinet 
full of old letters arranged methodically in pigeon- 
holes. There is not much room on the walls, but 
there is enough for one or two water color sketches 
of rivers in Scotland and Wales, which at one time or 
another had been visited by George with his rod, 
and among which you may be sure, is the river on 
whose banks he first saw the bonny face of his wife. 
There are two arm-chairs in front of the fire, for Ethel 
often comes to brighten her husband’s den with her 

resence ; and on the chimney-piece are a few nick- 
acks which she insisted on putting there to “make 
the place look habitable,” as she said, and to prevent 
George from strewing his “nasty bury ” all over the 
velvet covering which she had worked 

It was a comfortable room and cosy, and there 
George would work away at what he had to do, and 
look forward to the time when Ethel would come for 
a quiet chat before dinner. The heavy green curtains 
contrasted well with the rich color of the carpet and 
the quiet papering; while the absence of all gaudiness 
combined with the comfortable shape and furnishing 
of the room, madeit a favorite resort for the more in- 
timate of George’s male friends on occasions when 
there was no risk of disturbing a conjugal tete-a-tete. 

On the evening I mention, George had been very 
busy with various matters connected with his estate, 
and had about 6 o’clock drawn his chair to the fire to 
wait for Ethel. She did not come, however, and he 
was restless, and with the working fit still on him, so 
he determined to make the most of his time and go 
over a box of old leases, having reference to a portion 
of the estate in which an opportunity for the consoli- 
dation and improvement of the tenancies. It was a 
cold day, there was a bright fire burning on the hearth, 
and as George leant over it from his arm-chair the 


papers which he was reading were dangerously near}: 


the flames. He had read one or two leases, and was 
prosenens to examine another, when, between the 
eaves, he noticed a document of different shape and 
character, which he at first took to be a map or some- 
thing connected with the subject-matter of the lease. 
He read on, however, and found that there was no al- 
lusion in the lease to any schedule, map or appendix, 


and then he took up the paper to see what it was. As 


he opened it, in the middle he caught sight of his 


own name, and on closer examination he found it was 
his father’s will—the lost will for which there had 


been such a search. 


The blood rushed to his head. The rooms seemed 
to whirl round, and for a moment he lost himself and 
When he recovered the shock he sat 
down and set to work to read the will, which was in 
due order and correctly drawn. By it Sir George gave 
ueathed to George Lovelace, Esq., of Ann’s 
Court, Covent Garden, “who, having openly defied 
my authority, disobeyed my wishes, and married a 


was insensible. 


and 


| woman of no repute, deserves no consideration at my 
hands and shall have none, and who”—and here fol- 
lowed a long paragraph of abuse, couched in language 
so violent as to make George gnash his teeth as he 
read 1t—“ the sum of one hound pounds sterling. 
I give and bequeath”—and here followed a few, very 
few, legacies to old servants and dependents, and then 
the will went on to say, “the residue of my property 
both real and personal, I leave to Amy Annabel, com- 
monly called Dunscombe, at present -living with the 
the lodge-keeper at Blackwood, and who is really my 
natural daughter by a woman named Deane, formerl 
a cook in my service.” George was lawyer enoug 
to know the will was properly drawn, properly signed, 
properly witnessed by two servants, now dead. There 
was no loophole in that quarter; the will was a legal’ 
instrument, and if produced could not be disputed. 
Now, mark! George was quite alone. No human 
being knew of the existence of the will, for the lawyer 
who drew it had often said it must have been destroy- 
ed in consequence of the £1,000 legacy, and the wit- 
nesses were both dead. The fire was close at hand; 
a few moments, a few efforts of the crackling 
flames, and the will would be useless dust. 
And George, smarting under the vile language which 
related to himself, seized the document and turned to- 
ward the grate; but he hesitated and thought once 
more. The act would be wrong. Crime is punished 
even though man find it not out. 
“‘Raro antecedentem seclestam 

Deserut pede pena claudo.” 
The quotation did not occur to George, but its sense 
did. Even suppose he were not detected, what would 
his life be with the sense of guilt? And afterward? 


** To die, to sleep. 
To sleep, perchance to dream—ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shnffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 


What would his dreams in the future be like? 
Beyond these voices good is rewarded, evil punished. 
But then what was good? he thought. Was it 
justice that his mother’s son, his father’s legitimate 
eir, should be ousted and reviled, and that the off- 
spring of his father’s guile should be installed in the 
ssessions which were rightly his? Was it just that 
e, who had striven to do right, should be thwarted, 
and that a girl, who was sure to do wrong, should be 
aided in her attempt—that all Ethel’s kind and bene- 
ficent actions should cease? Then came thoughts of 
her. How could he endure to take her back again to 
poverty, to trials, to sickness? Was it good that it 
should be so? How, if the Jesuits’ theory were right, 
would not good undoubtedly follow the evil of his act? 
And for himself, would not a life of perpetual benefi- 
cence, of continual encouragement to his wife in her 
acts of kindness, atone for crime? It would hurt no 
one. Amy should have a liberal allowance, better for 
her far than sole possession of theestate; the coun- 
try would benefit, the village would benefit, none 
would suffer. And, if this were so, ought not he to 
sacrifice himself for such an end? Ought he not to 
disregard even his own innocence when weighed, 
against so much undoubted advantage to others ? 
at was he, that for his personal freedom from crime 
he should cause so much risk of injury to the world ? 
He had heard, and he thought, and he believed, that 
God was just; would He punish him for such an act? 
Would not that act give effect to what was just ? and 
would he not be, by doing this act, doing right ? And 
the parchment was held toward the fire—so close that 
a shooting flame actually singed one corner. 

But no! The brain might reason, the heart was 
not convinced. The mind, irritated and overwhelmed, 
might be excited nearly to the pitch of action; but 
against it, stronger than the logic which justified the 
act and the desire which made it sweet, arose the still 
small voice which said, “It is wrong!” 

And so for a time—he knew not how long—George 
sat, his hand outstretched with the paper near the 
coals; and the contest over, turned with a heavy 
sigh, and was opening his desk to put the deed there- 
in. 


excitement of good news. 
“ Ethel !” 
“Yes, dear. 

oe hurry ; he says that he wants to tell you that 
re 


Anstruther has resigned, and he is anxious that 


you should issue your address. 
George! What is the matter ?” 


6 Ethel, look here !” 


CHAPTER IV, 


Though it was still a 
i 


the smoking-room at the Minerva was full. 


members of Parliament up earlier than usual to Lon 
don. It was Wednesday. Little was going on at St 
Stephen’s and in the club were assembled several mem 





Just at that moment the door opened and his 
wife came in, her face radiant and lighted up with the 


Lord Fairbairn has just come, he is a 


But good heavens, 


aratively early in the year 
The keen- 
ness felt at the great act, which was to remedy the 
years of unjust legislation toward Ireland, had brought 


bers of either House of Parliament, and many men 






























































well-known in the public world, men who would be 
able to give you, one or the other of them, some in- 
formation on nearly any point which you wished to 
discuss. 

“What are you going to do, Henry?” said a mem- 
ber of the Government, who was notorious for not 
turning up his nose at the attractions of society, to a 
tall, gray-headed man, who was sitting before the fire 
reading the Pall Mall. ‘Going to Berkeley Square?” 
“No, I told the Duchess Ishould not come. No, I 
am waiting for Fairbairn; who promised to play a rub- 
ber of ecarte, I expected him here an hour ago.” 

“'That’s odd ; he’s not generally unpunctual.” 
“ Who are you talking of ? broke ina third party, 
“Fairbairn? I met him four hours ago, going down 
Piccadilly, in the mischief’s own hurry, he said he was 
going to see some one, but I did not catch the mame.” 
“Well, I hope he’ll come. I want to ask him 
about— Hallo, Fairbairn ! Here you are at last ? 

‘Look at the clock,’ said Wynifred Pryce. 

As she open’d the door to her husband's knock. 

‘ Look at the clock--do look at the clock ?’” 
“Tam very sorry, but when you know the reason I 
am sure you will forgive me.” 
“Well, what is it? Why, your face is as long as 
my arm.” 
“So it need be. I have seen as sad a sight to-day 
as I ever saw in my life.” 

“ What was it ?” and several men crowded round, 
frightened out of chafling by the serious expression of 
Lord Fairbairn’s face. 
“You remember Lovelace, Henry. The man with 
the little wife whom you used to admire so much ?” 
“What the man in your county, who succeeded 
about three years ago ?” 

“Just so. Well, he’s dead.” 
“Good heaven! How? When?” 
“Well, it’s rather a long story ; but about four 
month’s ago, just as he -was doing well in the county, 
improving his property, building schools, and working 
like a slave at all that was commendable, one un- 
lucky day, when poking among some old papers, he 
found his father’s will; you remember he had a row 
with the old man about his marriage. Well, in this 
will the old curmudgeon, after abusing his son 
like the devil, left all the property, except a thousand 
pounds, to a natural daughter. Lovelace was all 
alone when he found the will, and told me afterward, 
that for five minutes he was as nearly committing a 
felony as a man possibly could be.” 

“T really think under the circumstances he would 
have been justified.” 

“So did not he, and, instead of burning the will as he 
might, and no one would ever have found him out, he 
sent it to his lawyer; the whole thing was all right and 
he had to give up the property, the value of which had 
increased even in the short time he had it. Well, 
would you believe it, the girl to whom it was left 
—a misguided little wretch, whose life, Lovelace’s wife 
had saved, and who had behaved abominably afterward, 
and married some low attorney—actually sued him for 
the back rents, not I believe de son chef, but by the ad- 
vice of her rascally husband, and ousted the poor fellow 
out of even the trifle which his father had left him. 
Poor Lovelace! He had had some experience of poverty 
during his father’s life, but this second blow was too 
much for him, It fairly broke his heart. I used to go 
down and see him sometimes. And there was he, the 
rightful owner of a large estate, and a man who had 
done all the good in his power, living in a filthy little 
room in Covent Garden. You did not know him as well 
as I did when he was at Blackwood; but I assure you he 
was the best fellow in the world; there was nothing he 
would not do for you, and he was always ready to be of 
service to any one; I do not think I ever knew such a 
good-natured man, Well, of course, I offered him help; 
but he would not take it. He sternly refused all assis- 
tance, and seemed quite broken; he would only groan 
out a wish to be left alone. ‘That was his continual re- 
quest, ‘‘ Leave me alone.” His wife, of whom he was 
very fond, was the only one who had any influence with 
him; and she, poor thing, did all she could to keep him 
up, and was glad to take whatever I sent her; but she 
was weak and ill, and, moreover, had her child to look 
after as well as her husband. ‘This morning I got a let- 
ter from her, written so that I could scarcely read it, 
imploring me to come and see them ; so I went, of course, 
and found him lying in his wretched room, in which you 
could scarcely turn round, with no one but his wife and 
an old ipeactnapens the latter was doing her best for 
them, but was not of much use, though I believe she 
meant to be, poor soul. Lovelace was sinking fast when 
I came, and I sent in a hurry for Gull. He came, but it 
was of no use. There was no strength, and poor George 
—he was such a good fellow, Henry—died in my arms 
about two hours after I had arrived. His poor little wife 
—you never saw such a scene. | did all I could to quiet 
her, but it had no effect. I got Gull to send for his man, 
and made him promise to stay in the house all night; 
but they seem to think she won't live. Perhaps it is 
best she should not. Thank God, I can adopt the 
child—that’s some consolation. No, thank ye, Henry; 
I don’t think I can play ecarte to-night.” 
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The Summary of the Week. 

The leading excitement in London is the arrival of the Czar of 
all the Russias, who is experiencing an imperial reception, 
both from the royal family, and from the people. Great pre- 
parations are making for brilliant festivities in London, and 
already the city authorities of the British capital have resolved 
‘that upon the occasion of the visit of his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, to the city ot London, an address be 
presented to his Majesty in a suitable gold casket, and that the 
standing orders be suspended accordingly.” 

‘The Emperor will take up his abode at Windsor Castle, and 
his apartments will overlook one of the loveliest panoramas of 
Epglish scenery. 

The suite of the Czar is composed of the following distinguish- 
ed personages: the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Gortschakoff, 
Adjutant General Count Adlerberg, Count Schouwaloff, Generals 
Ryleieff, Woyeicow, Soltykoff, and Werder; Aides-de-camp, 
Prince Metchersky, Count Adlerberg, Captain Prince Dolgoron- 
kyi; Privy Councillor Hamburger; Councillor of State, Prince 
Gortschakoff, and Dr. Carel, physician to his Majesty. The 
Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch will be attended by bis aide-de-camp 
Baron Schilling, the Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch by 
Rear Admiral Bock and Lieutenant Count Schouwaloff, and the 
Grand Duke Constautine Nicolaievitch by Colonel Kireieff and 
Lieutenant Captain Count Lutke. 

Everything is being done to make the visit a pleasure and a 
success, and the Grashdanin, a Russian paper noted for ita cor- 
rect Court intelligence, says that in numerous letters to her 
family and friends, the Duchess of Edinburgh describes her life 
in England as one of perfect happiness. She speaks of great 
gratitude for the cordial and friendly,reception she has met with 
from all with whom she has come into contact —the Queen, the 
royal family, the Court, and the people at large. The letters 
have occasioned great satisfaction in St. Petersburgh. 

The various monuments and trophies in London, referring to 
the Crimean war give great uneasiness to a portion of the Lon- 
don press, and we regret to see among these journals a decided 
tone of flunkeyism cropping out. Ove prominent journal think- 
ing that : 

“It would bea graceful act of courtesy and, politeness to re- 
move from sight those guns and other trophies of the Crimean 
war, which are disfigurements, rather than the adornments, of 
various public parks and gardens. The local authorities of Bed- 
ford, Colchester, and some other places, have adupted the sen- 
sible course, of removing such monuments of bloodshed and 
strife into a befitting obscurity, and it may be hoped that other 
towns will do the same. Even the ‘ Guards’ Monument,’ in Wa- 
terloo Place, London, might with advantage be withdrawn into 
a less conspicuous situation.” 

The Ashantee war and the burial of Livingstone,are still themes 
for discussion among the London journals, in one of which 
we find the following sensible remarks in reference to these sub- 
jects: 

«The hero of Ashantee has received a bonus of £25,000. The 
pension to the family of Livingstone has been reduced from 
£300 to £200 a year! Which of these two heroes bas done the 
most, the best, and the hardest work in bebalt of humanity in 
general and of the British Empire in particular? Sir Garnet 
Wolse!.y, in his late brief and brilliant expedition, travelled en 

inc? with an army of soldiers to wait on hiw, while poor Liv- 
ingstone wandered in the wilderness, for wore than a qaarter of 
a century, exposed to every possible trial and danger. Sir Gar- 
net's expedition costs the nation millions, and his only trophy 
isa barbaric umbrella. Livingstone invested all his own hard 
earnings in pursuing his geographical explorations andjhumani- 
tarian objects. But such are the rewards of this short-sighted 
world ! (oronets and riches for him, whose profession is human 
batchery—penury and a pompons burial for bim who devotes 
his life to the common benefit of mankind. N'impcr e—life is 
short, and we trust in the adjustments to come.” 
In the House of Commons on May 7th, in reply to Mr. George 
Andersoh, member for Glasgow, the Hon. Robert Bourke, Un- 
der Secretary for the Foreign Department, said that Her Ma- 








tions with Mexico, and is ready to receive overtures to that end, | 
but none such have as yet been received. 

Mr. Bourke, also in reply to Sir Henry Wolff, said that the 
present Government had not considered it their duty to take 
steps to carry into execution the sixth clause of the Treaty of 
Washington. 

Dr. Kenealy is determined to keep up the excitement on the 
Tichborne affair, and in No. 3 of his new journal ‘* The Englisb- 
man,” gives the following doleful account of ‘Tichborne in 
prison :” 

‘In a dungeon hardly bigger than a small coal cellar, and to 
which very little light is admitted, with a single chair screwed 
to the floor, so that its t is chained, «s it were, to one 
posture, cut and cropped like a felon, and in wretched prison 
garb, fed upon skilly and such miserable diet, with no one to 





will | talk to, with no writing materials, with no boox to read, is now 





d the unhappy victim of the late prosecution, which Mr. 
Bruce undertook, at the bidding of the Jesuits and Tickborne 
alliance, and which bas tended more to scandalize and disgrace 
our administration of the law, than any prosecution since the 
frightful days of Castlereagh and the Six Acts, and the infamous 
proceeding: against Cochrane, Cobbett and the Hunts.” 


London has been visited with hot weather. The last week of 
April was very sultry. The Pall Mall Gazette of the 27th says : 


‘* After several days of brilliant sunshine and tropical heat, the 
sky has become densely clouded. The temperature, however, 
remains high, Last night was peculiarly sultry, and during the 
day the thermometer rose to 79 degrees in the shade. The ef- 
fect of the unusual warmth upon vegetation has been marvellous. 
The horse-chestnut, which ten days ago was only showing its 
bunds, is in some places in full bloom. ‘ihe cuckoo has been 
beard in Surrey during this week, and the nightingales are in 
full song in all their usual resorts in the suburbs.” 


From France, we learn that the existence of the present Gov- 
ernment is daily becoming more precarious. Already some of 
the papers are forecasting how the Cabinet will fall, and who 
will succeed it, but this is taking Time by the forelock, perhaps 
a little too soon. Meanwhile, the Royalists continue to bring 
the most powerful accusations against the Government. It will 
be remembered that at the time of the voting of MacVahon’s 
powers, M. de la Rochette intended to make a public statement 
in the Chamber, giving the view the Right took, of the proroga- 
tion. The Hon. Deputy, whose honesty and veracity nobody 
doubts, now explains very candidly why he remained silent. 
He ssys:—‘'I desisted because the b-st authorized persons told us 
that prorogation was of no value save against the Radicals, that 
it would not for an instant prevent the action of the majority, 
and that Marshal MacMahon would never be an obstacle to the 
return of the Monarchy as soon as it was possible to proclaim it.” 
This is a direct and catagorical charge against the Government 
of breach of faith. It might be thought that such a declaration 
as this would elicit some reply from the Government organs. It 
is true they comment upon the letter; but it is a significant fact 
that they conveniently overlook the part quoted above, and in. 
dulge only in discussing the general views of M. de la Rochette 
on the Septennate. 

It is reported from Paris, under date of May 10th, that the 
late severe frosts have done iderabl ge to the vines 
throughout the country. It is estimated that the grape crop tor 
the present year will not be above half an average one. We 
|guess, however, that whatever may happen to the grapes, that 
the supply of the so-called French wines will not be diminished. 

From Spain, since the relief of Bilbao, we continue to have 
the same contradictory dispatches, which have always character- 
ized all Spanish wars, each side claiming extraordinary victories. 
Don Carlos is determined that the war shall not cease, and has 
issued a proclamation, announcing, that he will offer the most 
{strenuous resistance to the Republican army in the Biscay 
provinces, and expresses the most perfect confidence, that his 
cause will ultimately triumph. General Elio, who is his trusted 
councillor, has meantime issued a decree ordering, that all per- 
sons expressing dissent to the pretensions of Don ‘ arlos shall be 
summarily shot. 

From St. Petersburgh, under date of May 12th, we learn that 
great excitement existed in that city, in consequence of the ar- 
rest of the Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of the Czar, and his 
house searched by the police, but on what charge was not 
known. 

The revised Federal constitution of Switzerland bas been 
adopted bythe psople by 321,87) votes against 177,80’. The 
cantons which voted in favor of the revised Federal constitution 
were: Zurich, Berne, Glarus, Soleure, Basle, Schaffhausen, Ap- 
pensell (exterior), St. Gallen, Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Tessin, 
Vaud, Neufchatel, and Geneva. The cantons of Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Zag, Friburg, Valais, Appensell (interior), and 
Lucerne voted against it. The inhabitants of Berne went in 
procession to the Federal palace with music, flags, and torches, 
to express satisfaction at the result of the vote. M. Brunner, a 
member of the National council, congratulated the assembled 
Federal councillors in the name of the people, Dr. Shenk, the 
President of the confederation, in reply, expressed a hope that 
the revision of the constitution would contribute to the happi- 
ness of the country. Elections were held at the same time in 
the cantons of Berne and Neufchatel, for members of the Grand 
councils. In Berne £0 Liberals were elected, and 70 Conserva- 
tives, and in Neufchatel 85 Liberals and 17 Conservatives. In 
the Catholic canton of the Jura all the Ultramontane candidates 
were returned by a small majority. 

From Persia we learn that as yet, but little is known of the re- 
sults of the visit of the Shah of Persia to Europe last year, and 
at present we have not heard that any great public improve- 
ments in his capital or country bave followed on his return. 
One result has, however, been made known, and it is not by any 
means uninteresting or surprisiug. It has been supposed that, 
except in the Vale of Cashmere, nowhere are roses to be seen in 
such perfection as in Persia itself, where their culture is assidu- 


a 








jesty’s Government, desires the resumption of diplomatio rela- ously pursued, and therefore it is not a little curious that one of 


our English florists should have received the imperial com- 
mands, to export to Persia and plant in the gardens of the 
Shah's palaces some of the varieties of roses which are grown in 
England. The Shah's admiration cf these charming flowers, was 
aroused in seeing such splendid specimens adorning his dinner 
table daily, during his residence at Buckingham Palace, and hav- 
ing ascertained whence they came, a very extensive order for 
similar kinds was given, and it is now, we are informed, beiug 
executed. It isto be hoped that in the arrangements for the 
next Festival of Roses, the importations from England will have 
the place of honor. 

The American Oriental Topographical Corps now in the Holy 
Land have reached Jerasalem, after making very successfal ex- 
plorations in the vicinity of Mount Sinai. They report, a very 
remarkable fact, that they were detained two days by a heavy 
snow storm about Mount Sinai. The expedition will leave soon 
for Bashan and Moab. 

From Australia by the latest advices, we learn that the new 
State school system in Victoria, which makes education free and 
compulsory, has been tried for more than a year in that colony, 
and works well. The Minister of Public Instruction, in laying 
the foundation stone of a school-house at Maryborough, declar- 
ed that the new system had attained great hold on the country, 
and had in fact, ‘achieved a wonderfal vitality.” The average ate 
tendance of children during 1873, was much in advance of the 
previous year, being 97,039 out of 206,602 on the rolls,as against 
68,436 out of 145,262 in 1872. An average attendance of more than 
97,000 children in a population of less than £00,000, was justly 
regarded as a gratifying circumstance. The number of teachers 
had increased in the same ratio, and throughout the whole 
country substantial and commodious school buildings were 
being erected. At one time there was fear lest a tendency 
should manifest itself ‘to hold cheaply what was obtained 
cheaply,”’ but the result has proved that parents, do not regard 
the free education of their children as degrading. Again, as 
the Act in introducing the element of compulsory education 
only required attendance for a certain number of days in the 
year, it was thought an idea might exist in some parts of the 
country that ‘it was not intended children should attend except 
occasionally.’’ 1n this respect too, the Minister confessed him- 
self agreeably disappointed. 

In connection with Australian matters, we note that Mr. John 
V‘Call, an importer of meats, lately gave « luncheon at ihe Lon- 
don Tavern, was almost entirely supplied from Australia and 
South America. The company which assembled, appeared to be 
very well satisfied with the repast provided for them. There 
seemed, indeed, to be but one opinion both as to the quality and 
flavcr of the dishes served up. Six soups were upon the bill of 
fare, viz: brown rabbit, mulligatawny, kangaroo tail, mock 
turtle, lamb’s tail, and haricot. These were followed by as 
many entrees, consisting of rissoles (or mince-meat cake), stew- 
ed ox-tails, ox-tongues, Australian corned beef, boiled mutton, 
and South American corned beef, Special praise was bestowed 
upon the ox-tongues from South America, and the rissoles from 
Melbourne. From the statements made by Mr. M‘Call, it seems 
that although this trade is still restricted by popular antipathy 
to novelty of food, itis rapidly growing. In 1866, when the 
meat was first introd , the b done in -it wns repre- 
sented by the sum of £300. In 1872 the amount was about one 
million sterling. There was a falling off in 1873, owing to the 
high price of sheep in Australia; bat South America, where the 
supply of beasts is practically inexhaustible, has begun to see 
the importance of this new industry, and is now devoting capital 
and energy to its development. 

The annexation of the Fiji Islands by Great Britain is daily 
becoming more in favor, and the arrangement is looked on as 
very favorable for both parties. The Auckland Herald speaks 
warmly in praise of Fiji. It says: ‘‘The Islands are by many 
degrees the richest and most accessible of any of the South Pa- 
cific groups. Their superior richness is due to their greater size 
and the noble rivers flowing through them. Their accessibility 
along the coast inside of the reefs surrounding them, or up the 
rivers to the heart of the mountains, has been the chief cause of 
their rapid settlement and developement. Their climate is—as 
a tropical cilmate—one of the finest in the world. Free of 
swamps, they are also free ofague and fever, and liable to none 
of the epidemics which render larger islands in the same latie 
tudes objectionable. They are from the same cause free of the 
insect pests or rapid changes of temperature which defeat the 
energy of the planter in New Caledonia. Altogether, to those 
who can stand the enervating effects of a tropical residence, 
the Fiji Islands are likely to be highly attractive. \ ith security 
and British law, population would flock in from the neighboring 
colonies, and from the exhausted soils of Mauritius and the fever 
climate of Batavia. Labor wi!l be got with ease from China or 
India, when the Government are in a position to secure the con- 
fidence of Indians or Chinese in the enforcement of the contracts 
made with them.” 

In United States affairs, there is very little news. The war in 
Arkansas still continues, and the colored troops which compose 
the bulk of the militia, whom Brooks and Baxter have called 
out, fight nobly; consequently, the blood of our colored brethern 
is being poured out like water. 

Tn many parts of the United States and Canada, the woods are 
on fire, and great damage is being done. 

The ice has broken up at Quebec with unusual violence, and 
great havoc has been done among the shipping. 

Great indignation has been excited in this city, by the receipt 
of the Panama Star, whose San Jose de G P 
dence of April 25th, gives particulars of a most horrible outrage 
which was committed on Mr.John Magee, an Irishman by birth, 
who has been filling the position of British Consul at that one- 
horse seaport, where, under the orders of Colonel Goxzales, ‘a 
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drunken half-breed, who was commandant of the city, 200 lashes 
were publicly inflicted on the representative of Her Britanic Ma- 
jesty. Although the brute was subsequently shot down by an 
American editor, John Bull's bull-dogs, will soon be around and 
be presenting ‘a little bill” as a salve for Vr. Magee’s wounded 
honor, and unless prompt liquidation be the order of the day, 
‘* somebody will be hurt.” 








Taz Late Eart or ABERDEEN.—The mother of George Gordon, 
the sixth Earl of Aberdeen, who was lost at sea in 1870, has 


given $1,600 to the American Seamen's Friend Society at 
Boston, for the purchase of books to be put on board vessels. 





Miss Neitxy Grant's Marnmar.—The invitations to the 
White House wedding are very plain, without monogram or de- 
vice, printed on heavy parchment, paper, and read as follows: 
‘* The President and Mrs. Grant request the pleasure of your 
company at the marriage of their daughier, at the Executive 
Mansion on Thursday, May 2ist, at 11 o'clock A. M.” With this 
are two plain bristol board cards, ea h about two and a half by 
four inches in size, one bearing the name of Miss Nelly W. 
Grant, the other Mr. Algernon C. F. Sartoris. 





Mageuor or a New York Berre To an Enouish NopteMan.— 
Miss Jennie Jerome, daughter of Leonard W. Jerome, of this 
city, who is so well known in Wall street, was married at the 
British Embassy, at laris, on April 13th, to Lord Randolph H. 
Spencer Churchill, the second son of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Among the presents received by the bride were a magnificent 
India shaw! from Queen Victoria, and a locket from the Prince 
S Wales. It is said that Mr. Jerome gives his daughter a fortune 
of £40,0.0. 





Praxinc To Curomos By Episcoparians is the rather startling 
title of an article in the Observer, based on the following account 
in the Church Journal, of the forms of worship in one of the 
Protestant churches in this city: ‘‘In one church at least in 
New York, in Passion Week, a number of people were interested 
at the sight of several ‘ ministers’ traveling the church on their 
knees,and solemnly pausing and praying before coarse chromos, 
hung at various intervals on the walls—the Stations of the 
Cross.” 





Tux St. Grorer’s Cricket Cuus or Naw York.—We are glad 
to know that this club has opened the season in first rate 


style. Wednesday, May 13th, was the inaugural club game, 
which will be succeeded every Wednesday afternoon, up to 
June 10th, with a club match, and after that date on Saturdays. 
The first regular match will be on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 20th and 2lst instant, against the Merrion Club of Phila— 
delphia, the game to begin on Wednesday at 2 o'clock and 
on Thursday at 10 o'clock, [tis probable the St. George's will 
visit Philadelphia on May 30th, and play a one-day’s match with 
the Germantown club. Thereis a growing interest in cricket 
in all parts of the United States and Canada, and the season 
will be unusually active. 





Norick to Ameaicans VisITInG Paris.—An American lady, 
says a correspondent writing from Paris, was recently accused 
of stealing a lace parasol cover at the Magazin du Louvre. 
Search was made, and although ineffectual, nothing being found 
either concealed upoa her or in her apartments, she was taken 
to prison, and kept in a dark dismal cellall night. Her friends, 
meantime, were in great alarm, not knowing where she was. 
The next day as soon as they ascertained, they obtained assist- 
ance from Mr. Washburne, and she was bailed ont of prison. In 
a few days her trial came off, and though no evidence couli be 
brought against her, and she was acquitted, the judge told her 
not to leave Paris, as she might again be summoned. A num- 
ber of her friends, influential gentlemen, went afterwards to 
the proprietor of the shop to remonstrate with him, and to in- 
form him that many Americans had resolved never to enter 
again the Magazin du Louvre, whereupon he had the impertin- 
ence to inform them that it was only because she was an Ameri- 
can that she had been let off. Her friends have espoused her 
cause, and a great many Americans now make it a rule to shun 
the Magazin du Louvre, as the only feasible way of exacting jus- 
tice on the shopkeeper. This is a first-rate shop to keep out of. 


A Picture of Ancient Greece. 


The London News, speaking of Pr. Schllimann’s alleged dis- 
covery of ancient Troy, indulges in this pleasing bit of word- 
painting : 

‘* High up in the northeast corner of the Levant, where the 
rapid Hellespont rolls southward in ceaseless flood, lie the plains 
of the ‘road, the scene of the world’s grandest epic. The 
Simois and Xenthus still flow southward to the sea ; the Helles- 
pont still raskes by ; the shadow of Lemnos still falls at noon 
upon the shores of Mitylene ; the rocky islet of Tenedos— 
where the Greeks lay hid while the fatal horse was dragged into 
lhum’s citidal—still lifts its hills girt with their crown of gray- 
green olive groves out of the blue Mgean; and Ida— 
ida where Paris chose between the three immortals — 
still towers towards the sky, peak leaping above 
is hard to look upon the scene and not to believe in the dowu- 
right truth of the Homeric tale—to picture the turretted walls, 
and the Scean gates, and the lofty citadel, and Priam’s Palace 
with its endless corridors and countless chambers and the naval 
camp of the Achzan host with its trench and rampart, and the 
beach where the ‘vermell-prowed ships lay in long rows, and 
the huge mound under which lies ‘the great Achilles, whom we 
knew.’ Xerxes, before he crossed the Hellespont with his hosts, 
went up to the hill which tradition even then identified as ‘the 
Pergamus of Priam ,and sacrificed a thousand oxen to the Ilian 
Atvene. Acentury and a half later Alexander not only ascended 
the holy hill, but hung up there his own armor and took down at 
suit of mail which local tradition cherished as the panoply of Hec- 
tor himself. Centuries have since rolled by and the ghost of 
Demetrius of Scepsis bas shuddered at the sacrilegious infideli- 
ty of Wolff; but the divine lay of Troy's faith still retains its 
hold upon men’s hearts, and traveler after traveler has wan- 
dered slong the Troad shores with reverent step, and sought 
to identify the site of Priam’s city and to fix the mound be- 
neath which Troy's ruins lie.” 

The News, we may add, places but little faith in Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s deductions, and quotes Profeasor Max Muller, who, view- 
ing the Iliad as an imaginative poem rather than an historical re- 
cord, says that ‘‘ the diggings at Troy will no more yield the 
treasures once by the Homeric heroes than the ar- 
mour of Uter Pendragon will ever be brought to light from the 
ruins of Tintagel, or the imperial crown of Frederick Barbarossa 
from the the caves of the Kyffhauser.” Ad 








European Miscellanies. 


Tae OongEsronDENCE oF FREDERICK THE GREAT.—Some curious 


published by the Westphalian Gazette. A Protestant having 
been ill-treated by the Catholics at Cleves while a religious pro- 
ion was passing through the town to pay its devotions tu the 
Virgin, the King wrote to the Chapter of the Cathedral as fol- 
lows: “ I have heard of the disturbance caused by your last pro- 
cession. If you wish to continue these ridiculous promenades, 
I advise you not to insult any one belonging to a different reli- 
gion, as otherwise I shall be compelled to puta stop to such 
follies, and the guilty will be severely punished.” He was 
equally unsparing in his admonitions to the Protestant clergy. 
In a letter to the preacher at Stargard, who had violently d..- 

d the bers of other religions in his sermons, Frede- 
tick wrote: ‘‘If you do not put a bridle on your tongue, you will 
be dismissed.” Referring to a work on tne priesthood, in which 
the author opposed the notion that the clergy hold their office 
direct from God, the King declared that ‘‘the ideas of the 
clergy as to their divine mission are as irrational as that with 
which Kings are flattered, that they are the representatives of 
God upon earth. Even if I succeeded in making all my subjects 
happy, I should only have done this on a very small portion of 
the earth; how, then, can I venture to compare myself with the 
Being who rules the whole world aud keeps it in order?” In 
another letter he says, ‘‘ The priests, who claim to be supreme 
over the consciences of men, and only recognize the Pope as 
their Sovereign, have more power over the people than their 
King, and the skill with which the cause of God is mixed up 
with the ambition of man has often led to disputes between 
Kings and Popes which have nothing whatever todo with the 
province of the Church.” A letter from Voltaire to the King 
contains the following prediction: ‘‘The dominion of the Pope 
and the monks will certainly come to an end. * * * The 
Catholic powers will refuse to recognize any viceregent of Chriat 
any longer. Each State will appoint its own reglious head, 








other will separate itself from the universal Church.” 


neck was long, her hair flat, her face pale and weary, and she|a blow 
wore such a close-sticking dress that you were constantly tempt- {although b the structure of the hilt, it would be next to impos- 
ed to vompare her to an umbrella and pull her by the neck to |sible for a European to hit anything with them, however skillful 
She was sweetly impertinent and|the aim. Thereare fans of lions’ tails, used by Ashantee sports- 


to get her out of her case. 
wittily insolent. 


would have looked foolish Lad he shown temper. 


the evening, insulting her partners; she was obsolute, imperious, 
fidgetty, and yet, when she entered a salon, every one bowed 


pectfully significant silence. 

Once while reclining in her carriage, which was being driven 
up the Reine Hortense avenue, she caught sight of a little coffin 
covered with a white sheet, and carried by two undertakers, but 


their hands in their pockets, and the straps of the coffingpassed 
over their shoulders, went as it were lounging along, carrying to 
the grave the poor unknown creature which reposed beneath its 
white sheet. Then stopping her carriage, erect, simple, sincere, 
pulling her veil over her pale face, tightening her dark shawl 


around her thin waist with head slightly bowed, she began to fol- 
low the bier. The undertakers at once changed their attitude, the 


crowed stopped and uncovered, and yet no one dared to join her, 


lowing the sorry bier was a fimm comme il faul.—London Times. 


returnei to Egypt. 
days from the oasis of Dashel, came to a range of sand hills. 


the exploration to the westward, and proceeding northwestly, 


enough for the wants of the party. 


average of about thirty metres below the level of the sea. 


neither legs nor arms. 
signs bis name. 


found exceedingly wholesome. 


machinery. 
very finest sort of this thread is made in Brussels, in damp un- 


terraneons atmosphere. There are numbers of old Belgian 


their lives spinningin cellars. ‘This sort cf occupation naturally 


people to follow it, they are highly paid. 


curiosities brought from Ashantee. A writer who has hada 


private view of them said: 


Ashantee war. 
loot had been seen or heard of since Pekin delivered its jade and 
the Taku forts their stores. The fact is that there have been 
few wars which produced less loot or a greater proportion of in- 
trinsic valuables to the actual plunder of Coomassie, It con- 
sists, always saving the famous umbrella, of little but virgin gold 





rudely wrought or gast into more or less artistic forma, 


extracts froma the Correspondence of Frederick the Great are | 


national councils will be assembled, and one couatry after the | of 1872, which has had a golden ring soldered on to the middle 


A Frence Lapy or THe OLD ScHoon.—She was as thin as a|Dragon became a sort of signet of the ring. Then there are 
dream of Pharaoh ; she had a singnlar manner of dressing ; her swords with golden hilts, which were borne betore the royal 


As a banker one day tried to kiss her hand, she gave his fat fist | their flint-locks, and lion’s hides are also used in forming the 
a dry tap,saying ‘‘Paws down!” and that with an air so fall at once |sheaths of large carving knives, which have dispatched many a 
of native hauteur and disdainful good humor that the banker |soul in search of those of its ancestors. 
She was al-|cloth may also interest the spectator, but it needs some little 
ways the most ill-dressed ina salon, her elbows formed the most jskill to tell what is really native and what has been produced in 
correct angle you can imagine, she played whist three parts of | Lancashire to suit native taste. 


low, and she passed through the apartment in the midst of 1es- |5,000, 3,000, and 2,000 roubles respectively for the best essays 


without a single monrner. One of the men carried in the crape 
of his hat the paper which authorized the burial, and both with 


for she alone formed an imposing cortege for the poor castaway ; 
and all those who saw her pass, understood that she who was fol- 


Tur Expr piTIon sENT OUT BY THE VicERoY oF Eaypt under Dr. |and miscellaneous antiquities. Mr. Smith had before gone upon 
Rohif, for the purpose of exploring the great Lybian desert, has |®” expedition to the same country for the London Daily Tele- 
The explorers, after traveling for twenty 


Dr. Rohif did not attempt to pass this range, thinking that he /to ascertain the number of hymns in the English language, puts 
should have to pass over other ridges of the same kind, and that - 2 
the undertaking would prove fatal to his camels. He abandoned 


arrived, after thirty-six davs’ march from Dashel, at the oasis of |{fo™ the whole Anglican Church, and they have appeared in 
Jupiter Ammon, without having seen in the meantime a single |e church bymn books. b 
well or spring. The iron-sheeted water casks preserved water | Watts, twenty-one by Wesley, sixteen by Montgomery, eleven 


'y hourly measurements : 
with barometers Dr. Kohlf ascertained that the desert lies at an |by Cowper and Doddridge, and five each by Keble, Kelly, and 


Mr. Kavsnacu, a member of the British Parliament, bas|that the German language then numbered fully eighty thousand 
He holds his pen in his mouth when he | hymns. 


Tue DoxGorovry Biscuit, with which the Russian troops en- | following anecdote of Voltaire: ‘‘ While learning the Engl sh 
geged in the Khivan campaign were fed, consists of equal parts |language (which he did not love), 
of beef, meal, and sauer kraut. The biscuits may be either eaten |‘ plague," with six letters, was monosylable, and ‘‘ague,” with 
raw, dissolved in water, or made into soup. The food is said to |only the last four letters of ‘‘ plague,” disslyllabic, he expressed 
have become very popular with the soldiers, and to have been |a wish that the ‘‘plague” might tae one half of the English 


Tue ManuracturE or Lace,—The spinning of the fine thread : 
used for lace-making in the Netherlands, is an operation de-|from all parts of the world, snd which includes some of the 
manding so high a degree of minute care and vigilant attention, |rarest specimens, bas says the Levant Herald, just been enrich- 


that it is impossible it can ever be taken from human hands by |ed by a choice collection of seven English dogs, presented by 
one but Belgian fingers are skilled in this art. The |Sureya Pasha, ex-Vall of Smyrna. 


dergound cellars, for it is 80 extremely delicate, that it is liable | begun to form a collection ot blue and white china, and emis- 
to break by contact with the air above ground, and it is obtained |saries are now ransacking Europe and Asia in quest of speci- 
in good condition, only when made and kept in a humid sub-|mens fit to figure in what is designed to be the most perfect 
thread-makers, who, like spiders, have passed the best part of 


has an injurious effect on the health, and, therefore, to induce | Mark, but her sacred pigeons also. 


Tux Loor From Asuanter.—The Messrs. Garrard, the well-|°f the belfry are regarded with superstitions pride and fear by 
known goldsmiths of London, have purchased all the golden tbe common people. 


“ We have heard a good deal of the treasure trove of the really are. 
To listen to some informants nothing like the| For the first offense, ten dollars ; for the second, the prison. 
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lis one curious thing to be noticed, and that is the fact that in 
wrought gold there is hardly anything worth more than a pass- 
ing notice. It is in the castings that the lootis so fine. One 
may well wonder how savage, like the tribes of the West Coasts, 
have been able to attain sufficient heat to melt the native gold 
so that it might becast. But there is the fact that aaything 
which is, in our sense wrought, is rude, and that anything 
which is, in our idea, artistic, is cast. Many of the wrought 
ornaments are exceedingly curious; but there is not one of them 
that contains an idea in the matter of tasto. The most curious 
things are a mask, representing a rather idiotic type of the hu- 
man face, which is the property of the Rifle Brigade, anda 
mask, very similar, the property of the Queen, which represents 
a face of even lower type. Bat far more artistic than the masks 
is a human head, weighing more than four pounds, in virgin 
gold, the lips and the lower jaw being apparently fastened with 
the gag which prevents victims from yelling as they are brought 
up for sacrifice at the customs which some fondly hope have 
now been abolished. The sandals and the cap of King Koffee, 
the property of Lord Gifford, and compo:ed of leopard skins 
and gold bands, are very notable, but hardly anythiog raises 
greater speculation than a rosary with a golden copy of what 
Ultramontanes call the ‘Sacred Heart,’ which begets a suspicion 
that some Jesuit priest may have penetrated to Coomassie, there 
become ‘cold missionary,’ and had his ‘charms’ there imitated 
in pure gold, as giving additiona! value to white man’s fetish. 
A couple of eagles off the arms of Koffee’s throne and two stags, 
also in gold, off the back ef the royal seat, bear testimony to the 
dire straits to which his Ashantee Majesty was driven. There is 
anjarmadillo cap with head and ornamental claws in gold, 
and adorned with silver and gold plaques, and with a bunch of 
dyed feathers, which we believe once set off the graces of some 
young beau of Coomassie. Many are the necklaces with clev- 
erly-traced patterns, obviously cast in red clay, some of them 
certainly derived from European patterns others imitating the 
cowrie shells common to the whole of the west coast of Africa. 
Among the gold ornaments used as rings—consisting chiefly of 
savage devices representing human jaws and other parts of the 
body —there is not one more striking than an English sovereign 


of the Queen’s head, so that the device of St. George and the 


throne, the edges of these weapons being serrated so as to make 
from them produce o wound as ugly as possible, 


‘men or soldiers, for whisking away the gun-powder fumes of 


Several pieces of native 


Tue Russrsn Mivister oF War has offered three prizes of 


on the duties of cavalry in warfare at the present day. They 
need not be written in Russian. The one obtaining the first 
prize will be printed and published by the Government, and 
any profit accruing from its sale, will be handed over to the au- 
thor in addition to the prize, aspirants for which are invited to 
apply for particulars to the general staff. 
Tue Countess v’Eu, heiress to the throne of Brazil, has been 
obliged to take up her abode at the Brazilian Consulate in Paris, 
in order that the promised heir may be born on technical Bra- 
zilian soil, as the statute requires. 
Mr. Georce Smirn, senior assistant of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, is about to return 
from his second visit to the mounds of Assyria, bringing with 
him a collection comprising several thousands of objects, prin. 
cipally fragments of inscribed tablets, with some inscriptions 


graph, which proved very successful, 
A Waiter in the English Churchman’s Magazine, undertakes 


+ 


the number at seventeen th d, and finds that only two 
hundred and sixteen have received the broud seal of approval 





In these 216, twenty-four are by 
by Heber, nine by Newton, nine by Tate and Brady eight each 


Neale, and five only by ‘‘Anon.” We remember reading in the 
preface to a large collection of German hymns, some years ago, 


' Voxrare.—In the ‘* Reminisences of Holland House,” is the 


finding that the word 


language, and the ‘* ague” the other.”’ 
Tue Connection or ANnrmats which the Sultan has gathered 


In addition to this valuable 
zoological and ornithological collection, the Sultan has recently 


museum in the world of this branch of ceramic art. 


Ir Seems THAT Venice not only has her sacred lions of Bt, 
Like the storks of Holland, 


the buzzards of India and the crocidiles of Egypt, the pigeons 


‘They say “when the pigeons leave St. 
Mark’s Palace, the sea will swallow us up.” ‘They are the pride 
ofthe town. Many of the citizens hive left them considerable 
\legacies, and they fare like the idle and partrician birds they 
Whoever injures one of them is instantly arrested, 





|Formerly the punishment was death These wise birds know 
when the bell is to be rung, and if the duty is neglected, refuse 
|to retire or be appeased until it is performed. | The feeding of 
'these pigeons—always bya pretty Venetian girl in the public 
lequare—ig said to be one of the most picturesque sights ig 

enice, oe 
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A Cluster of Lyrics. 


TNE FIRST IDEA. 





OCCULT SYMPATHIES. 





}f Nature knew my sorrow 
Would she borrow 
My sad song? 
Or if she knew my pleasures 
Would her measures 
Lift long? 
Not at all! Ob, not at all! 
Nature is no man’s thrall, 
The bird sinzs in the air, 
And knows not of our care, 
‘The wind amid the trees 
Make its own melodies. 
What signifies to them our happiness or woe? 
Let the hoa se billows roar! Let the wild breezes blow ! 


THE SECOND IDEA. 
Not so, grave moralizer, 
Be thou wiser; 
And so learn, 
That we ourselves to Nature 
ive the feature 
And the plan. 
She pranks her in our guise, 
Aud lives but in our eyes, 
if you and [ are glad, 
The bells ring merry mad; 
If we are grieved at heart. 
‘The skies their gloora impart; 
And winds among the trees, and waves upon the shore 
Sound sadly, ever sadly—sadly evermore ! 


THE GOURD AND THE PALM. A PERSIAN PABL®. 
‘*How old art thou ?” said the garrulous gourd, 
As o'er the palm tree’s crest 1t poured 

Its spreading leaves and tendrils fine, 

And bung in a bloom the morning shine, 

**‘A hundred years!” the palm tree sighed; 
“And J,” the saucy gourd replied, 

‘Am at the most a hundred hours, 

‘‘And overtop thee in the bowers !’" 


Through all the palm trees’s leaves there went 
A tremor as of self-content. 
“I live my life,”’ it whispering said; 
“See what | see and count the dead. 
“And every year, of all I've known, 
‘A gourd above my head has grown, 
‘‘and made a boast, like thine to-day; 
Yet here J stand—but where are they ?” 
BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE. 
How to be beautiiul when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 
Not by lotions, dyes and pigments, 
Not by washes for your hair. 
While you're young be pure and gentle, 
Keep your passions well controll’d, 
Walk, and work, and do your duty, 
You'll be handsome when you're old. 


Snow-white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray as lovely as the brown, 

And the smile of age more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 

"Tia the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attanes the voice; 

Sweet sixteen | be these your maxims, 
When you're sixty you'll rejoice ! 


THE TWO QUEENS; 


A SEQUEL TO 
GRACE O'MALLEY. 


An Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 
By J. E. MUDDOOK. 


CHAPTER VI.—(Continued). 
ALICE DREAMS A DREAM. 

Many had been the attempts made to earn this 
money, but they had all proved ineffectual ; for, 
although Grace carried her life in her hand, as it 
were, she was surrounded with many faithful follow- 
ers whose lives depended upon her safety. 

It was not that she feared any danger arising from 
Ulic’s being at large, but she was galled to think she 
had been outwitted. This was always a greater source 
of annoyance to her than any menacing danger could 
be 





As soon as the discovery was made, Grace betook 
herself to her hall, and summoned her leaders to hold a 
council of war. 

The assembly consisted of Michael the giant, Per- 
nil and Lyster, who had now thoroughly identified 
his interests with those of the chieftainess. 

“T have been outwitted,” she exclaimed, when her 
followers entered, “ and one of our kerns has been 
strangled to death by a dog and a traitor. I 
have summoned you here to deliberate on the 
the best course to take to effect the speedy recapture 
of this Ulic. But a few hours have passed since he 
fled, and the distance between him and our castle can- 
not be great. Who is the best man among ye to hunt 
this wretch down ?” 

“ Methinks we are all good men and true,” Michael 
answered. ‘“ But this task is an easy one, and comes 
within my province. The fugitive, knowing that this 
part of the country would be too hot to hold him, 
would endeavor to give it as wide a berth as possible, 
and would therefcre attempt to leave it by the most 
effectual means—that is, by ship. With this intent 
he would keep on the coast waiting for an opportunity 
to get passage in a galley, either to England or Spain. 

aim the right, then, to track him with a 
my picked men, and I'll warrant me I succeed,” 





“Nay, not so fast, comrade,” eried Pernil. “Thy 
mad tongue runs away with thy head. Thou mayst 
be a brave soldier, but thou art not a hunter.” 

“Thou art a fool,” exclaimed Michael angrily. 

“ An thou thinks so, Pll wager to prove thee the 
greater ass as easily as I would sail a galley,” an- 
swered Pernil. 

“ A truce to this folly !” Grace cried in a tone that 
bespoke anger. “ An you two want to lace each other, 
you shall do it, never fear; but it shall be with a wire 
whip. And all our followers shall witness the fun, 
until you shall both slink away to hide your heads for 
very shame. Let us have no more of this child’s play. 
Michael has spoken. Speak you now, Pernil.” 

“Tf it be true.” Pernil said, “ that Uiie will keep 
the coast asthe burly landsman of thine suggests, 
surely itismy province to take a galley and watch 
those points that are more likely to offer him means of 
neers I warrant me that, Spanish or English, she 
would be a good galley that would outsail me, or was 
proof against my round shot.” 

“Thy talk is big. Anthy shot be as great, there 
would be danger indeed,” said Michael, sneeringly. 

“ A truce to this idle banter !” Grace cried furiously. 
“Dost think our time can be wasted in splittin 
straws? We have more important work on hand, an 
it is nnworthy of you to snarl at each other as we 
= were two curs, disputing the possession of a 
ne.” 

“I think I may be allowed to make a suggestion 
here,” said Lyster, as he stepped between the two 
men. “Our chieftainess is right: it is unworthy of 
you thus to badger each other. Both your sugges- 
tions are good, and you are both well fitted for the 
posts you hold. But this is a matter in which with- 
out being thought an intruder, I may fairly claim to 
have a voice, as well as take part in any expedition that 
may be organized. Therefore my suggestion is, 
that Michael shall take the coast; Pernil shall 
cruise about in his galleys, ready to give chase 
to any stranger that may be 3 to have 
the fugitive on board; while, I your hu 

vant to command, shall head a small force to scour 
the mountains, and intercept our man if he should be 
making for the Pale.” 

“ By the Mass, it shall be as the Saxon says !” cried 
Grace with warmth. “His plan is a good one, and 
gives each of you a chance to distinguish yourself in 
this little affair. Let us have no more words now, but 
action. In two hours be ready to start. The game 
is abroad, and the hunters should be ready.” 

It was evident that neither Michael nor Pernil felt 
flattered by Grace’s remarks; nor were they by any 
means pleased with the part Lyster had taken, for it 
seemed to them that their queen had given more at- 
tention to one of a detested race than to her own 
countrymen. However, they saw that further parley 
would be useless, and so they withdrew. Michael be- 
took himself to the guard room, while Pernil 
busied himself in getting two of his best galleys in 
trim; and Lyster hastened to join Alice, who had been 
anxiously awaiting his coming. 

“ Ah, Iam glad thou art come!” Alice exclaimed, 
as she ran forward to meet him. “Thou hast been 
long away; and I have been all alone.” 

“Thou art a foolish little woman,” said Lyster, 
laughingly, as he pressed his lips to hers and kissed her. 
“ Business has detained me, and an opportunity has 
occurred at last for me to render some service to this 
Queen of the West in return for her hospitality.” 

“ Render some service ?” said Alice in an inquiring 
tone. 

“ Ay, my sweet—render some service. Surely thou 
wouldst not have me remain inactive until my sword 
rusts and my joints get stiff ?” 

“That would I do not,” Alice answered, somewhat 
sadly. “ But remember thy nationality, and that to 
espouse the cause of Grace against the authority of 
the Queen of England, is to prove thyself a traitor to 
thy country.” 

*“ On that point thou mayst rest satisfied,” he said. 
“It is not to oppose my own countrymen, but to hunt 
down in these wild mountains an unfortunate wretch 
who, though a clansman, has proved himself false to 
his allegiance to the Queen of the West; and, being 
made prisoner by her, has managed to effect his escape, 
after having slain his gaoler. My duty, therefore, is 
to track the murderer; and this oo 0 without com- 
promising my honor for rendering traitorous service 
to my country’s enemy.” 

As he ceased, Alice uttered a stifled cry of alarm, 
and became deadly pale, and reeled as though about 
to fall, which she, no doubt, would have done had 
Lyster not supported her. 

“Tn heaven’s name, what is the matter, Alice?” he 








cried, as he noticed her extreme agitation, and led 
her gently to a seat. “ What is the cause of this sud- 
den illness ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered faintly. “’Twas but 
'a foolish fancy. I shall be better direct - 


mble ser- A 


whom thou art precious, of demanding to know the 
cause.” 

“T say again it was only a foolish fancy,” Alice re- 

lied. 
r The young man felt annoyed, and he turned away, 
half petulantly. 

“ Pao not like to be thus played with,” he said. 
“An I am not worthy of thy confidence, I am not 
worthy of thy love.” 

A look of pain came into the beautiful face of Alice as 
she slowly rose,and approaching to where Lyster stood, 

ut her arms around his neck, and looking full into 
fis eyes, said : ; 
. “Art thon losing confidence in me so soon ?” she 
said. “And can you find it in your heart to say one 
word of anger tc one who loves you as dearly as 
Ido? I could bear rebuke from others, but not from 
thee. And this petulancy is unworthy of thy noble 
nature. I was alarmed on thy account. I know it is 
very foolish and weak of me to take alarm ata 
shadow; but s -you-cannot blame me for being so 
keenly sensitive to thy safety, since thou hast taught 
me to love thee.” 

Her voice quivered, and she burst into tears, as her 
head sunk upon his breast. 

“Oh, Alice, darling, I am unworthy of thee,” he 
cried, as he pressed hercloser to him. “I deserve to 
be tortured for giving thee one single pang of pain. 
But forgive me, I pray.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she said, as she raised 
her head and wiped her tears away. “If I had told 
you at once the cause of my alarm when you asked 
me, this would have been avoided. But I am sucha 
very foolish girl, and was ashamed to own that it was 
palling more substantial than a dream that frightened 
me.” 
“A dream! Why, thou art, indeed, a silly little 
wench,” cried Lyster, as he burst into a laugh, at the 
same time drawing the trembling Alice to his breast 
and kissing her. ‘Come, let us hear this wonderful 
dream that was potent enough, to frighten my love- 
bird into a paleness that would have rivalled a ghost’s, 
dream, forsooth! Ah,ah,ah! Why, my little wo- 
man, whom I thought was as brave asa lion, is getting 
superstitious.” 

“Nay, an thou art going to mercilessly ridicule me, 
Tl not tell thee,” she said with a pretty frown, as she 
seated herself on the stool to which he had led her. 

“That would be punishment indeed,” answered her 
lover, still laughing. “But since my little woman de- 
sires it, I will try and be very grave and serious. Now, 
then, begin this wonderful story. Iam all ears.” 

She paused as if still ashamed to confess that even 
a trace of superstition, had occupied her thoughts for 
amoment. And as she toyed with her lace handker- 
chief, and looked half imploringly into the face of 
her lover, she presented a picture of simplicity and 
truth. 

“Come, come; I am getting impatient, lady o’ mine!” 
he exclaimed, assuming an air of mock gravity. “To 
thy story at once, I beg, forI am all impatient to 
hear a relation of this strange dream.” 

*T fear thou wilt laugh at me very much,” she said, 
sweetly. “But since thou wouldst have me believe 
thou art my lord and master, I suppose I must obey 
thy commands. Well, I dreamt last night that we— 
you and I—were in a strange country.” 

“ By no means extrordinary,” he said, “ seeing that 
that part of thy dream is true.” 

“Thou must not interrupt,” answered Alice, play- 
fully striking him with her handkerchief. Then she 
wound her arms around him as though she would hold 
him to her heart and shield him from all danger. She 
looked into his face so tenderly and lovingly that his 
heart beat with pride. Then he laid his hand; on her 
fair forehead, and pushing back the beautiful hair, 
kissed her, as a man can only kiss a woman when he 
feels that, to him, she is the most beautiful, loving, 
and gentle creature in the wide, wide world. 

“ Well, she continued, “I thought that we were in 
a strange country. It was very beautiful country ; 
for there were lakes and woods, and rugged lonely 
mountains, the haunt of the noble red deer who sniff 
the air of freedom. It was a pleasant land, for the 
sun shone biightly, and the salt sea breezes made the 
air fresh and pure. 

“ cone you came to me and said ; ‘ Alice, I am 
going into the mountains to hunt the deer.’ I bade 
you good-bye, and watched you climb the riven sides 
of a cliff; and when you gained the top, there ap- 
peared before you a deer, and as you were about to 
strike at it, it changed into a huge wolf. But out of 
its snout there grew a longhorn. Then the brute 
charged thee, and I saw it mutilate thee with its cruel 
horn, until torn and bleeding, you fell to the ground. 
At the same moment a dense black cloud descended 
and hid you from my sight, and mountains and tarns 
and woods faded away in the darkness of night, and 
a voice exclaimed : ‘The day shall come no more.’ I 
screamed, and attempted to rush up the mountain 
after thee—when I awoke. But I was so very very 





y of; “Nay, it is something more serious that,” he frightened, for I thought it was all true !” 
| answered, “and I elaim the. privilege of one, to| she ceased ing, she let her head fall on his 
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breast again, and clasped him tightly as if she would 
cling to him as long as life lasted. 

e laughed loudly at the relation of her dream ; but 
it,was a false laugh, and the look on his face told 
too plainly that, dream though it was, it had made an 
impression even on him. 

ey both started to their feet as the door of the 
chamber was opened and a kern appeared,-who an- 
nounced that the little band was ready and awaited 
his leadership. 

Bidding the man go, saying he would follow him ina 
minute, Lyster once more embraced the woman, who 
clung to him now with ill concealed alarm. Parting 
at any time is painful; but when we part from those 
we love, whose duty it is to go upon some mission of 
danger; the io is trebly severe; and Lyster’s mission, 
slight though it was, was still sufficiently perilous, 
when the time and country were considered, to render 
some alarm excusable. 

Tenderly embracing her, and bidding her be of 
good cheer, and comforting her with the assurance 
that he would soon return, he hurried out, and plac- 
ing himself at the head of a little body of well-armed 
kerns and a few axe-men, he was soon on his way to 
the mountains. For what purpose? To hunt down 
& man, as he would have hunted a tiger, 


CHAPTER VIL 


FULFILLMENT OF THE DREAM. 

In the meantime, the man whom Lyster was in pur- 
suit had not been idle. In the heart of Ulic there was 
too mnch hatred for Grace to allow him to rest. He 
had roughed it in Spain, and seen enough of the glor- 
ies and beauties of that country to suggest ambitious 
dreams to him. Once free from the Doona dungeon,he 
commenced to plan operations for the future; nor was 
he long before he mentally laid out a course that, if 
successful, he had no doubt would ultimately give 
him his heart’s desires. 

He was aware that a large reward was offered b 
Queen Elizabeth for the capture of Grace O’Malley, 
and if he could but effect that capture, and claim the 
reward, he would accomplish two ends—enrich him- 
self, and gratify his revenge. 

The difficulty in the way was how to do it. 
was a problem, the solution to which was not so read- 
ily found. He could not capture her himself. He had 
carried off Basilid from Clare; but the difference be- 





tween Basilid and Grace was the difference between a 


tigress and a lamb. 
and sought for aid,the probabilities were that he would 


be treated as aspy, and likely enough, hung. Nor} ™ore. 


could he hope for success from any of the numerous 
bands of rovers which, though powerful in themselves, 
were far short of possessing the requisite strength to 
attack an important stronghold like Doona. 

However, his fertile brain was not long before it 
suggested what appeared at first sight to be a capital 

lan. 

Sir Richard Bingham was then governor of Con- 

naught, and was known to be acruel and blood-thirsty 


man—or, in other words, a most zealous officer of 


Queen Elizabeth's. 

It was well known to Ulic that this governor was 
specially anxious to capture Grace, for not only was 
five hundred pounds a very large sum in those days, 
but honors thick and fast small 


head if he had succeeded in conveying the chieftainess a 
prisoner to the Tower of London, there to wait till her 


most gracious majesty the Queen of England had de- 


cided whether she should keep her prisoner for life or 


chop off her head. 

Sir Richard’s headquarters were at Galway, and to 
Galway Ulic decided to go and induce the governor to 
send a force sufficiently large to secure Grace, if he 
= should be able to draw her by stratagem from the 
castle. 

In due course he arrived at Galway, and immediately 
presented himself before Bingham. 

The scheme he suggested was, that a force of English 
should be posted in a pass near Doona. That the ser- 
vices of a Creaght should then be employed to go to the 
castle and inform its owner, that a handful of English 
were wandering about in her territory. 

he impatience of Grace to give them battle when 
she heard the news, would be beyond restraint; she 
would sally forth with a small force, and could then be 
surrounded and taken. 

This plan seemed feasible enough to the governor, 
who was elated at the prospects, however remote, of 
taking the daring woman who had given so much trouble 
to his queen. 

It was therefore decided thata force of a hundred and 
fifty men should be selected for the work, and that Ulic 
should act as guide. 

A few hours after the decision had been arrived at, 
these soldiers were moving towards Doona, at the same 
time that Lyster and his little body of hardy mountain- 
eers were searching the passes and woods for the escap- 
ed prisoner, Ulic. 

Lyster took a pleasure in his task, because he felt 
that he was not, directly at least, assisting Grace to op- 


This 


an opportunity of proving to the Queen of the West, that 
he was not ungrateful for the kindness she had shown to 
himself and Alice. 

He was very eager to capture Ulic, and searched 
every hole and corner where he thought there was a 
probability of his being found. But of course, his search 
was fruitless. And after being out several days, he de- 
spaired of success, and wanting provisions, determined 
to return to the castle. 

He had wandered a considerable distance from Doona 
in the direction of Galway, And one night, just as he 
was about to retrace his steps, he found himself, with 
his followers, benighted at the entrance of a pass that 
was the very realization of all that was desolate and 
gloomy. 

A mountain had been divided by some awful convul- 
sion, and the gap, about two miles in length, was over- 


grown with wild ivy and underwood. At every step, 
advance seemed out of the question; for some huge rock 
jutted out in the path, and on passing that, another 


of the pass, formed a by no means inconsiderable river. 
ful and appalling aspect. 

It was here that Lyster determined to bivouac for the 
before the watch-fire, his thoughts wandered to 
haunted him. 


of dread which stole over him. 
sentries who had been posted at the mouth of the pass 
by falling water in such a place. 


strange dream. 


red deer came to view. 


misfortune would overtake him. 


having given her one moment’s pain. 


himself at her feet and begged for pardon. 


saw no more of him. 


until daylight broke. 


lay down on his bed of heather, and sunk into an un 
easy slumber. 
Slowly the hours waned, but morning came at last 


by the savage gorge. 


treat. In short, they were surrounded. 


lusion by taking aim with his piece and shooting dowr 


able manner. 


oth unconscious of each other’s presence. 





hung on either side, by walls of rock that were over-|gaye orders that every attempt should be made to 


barrier would oppose itself. From the perpendicular] sible for the troops to advance in a body, and they 
walls, flowed little streams which, uniting at the bottom | had to fight in skirmishing order. 


It was a solitude of the most impressive description,| warfare, and better acquainted with the nature of the 
while the overhanging rocks gave to the place, a fright-| bogs, they were enabled to do * great 


night, and as he rolled himself in his cloak and lay down}up a deadly fire that for a time almost promised 
e fair|them a victory, or at least a means of escape from 
Alice and her curious dream—the memory of which|the trap into which they had unluckily fallen, 


He was unable to account for a half-nervous feeling| traitor, in arms and Jeagued with his country’s enemies, 
Perhaps it was the|was a prize that to gain was worth any sacrifice, and the 
gloomy solitude, the intense silence of which was only}English leader determined to effect it at all hazards. He 
broken by the cracking of the fires and the pacing of the Jinstructed his men to scramble up the cliffs, so as to 


and the weird sound, which is scarcely a noise, produced|and by gradually decressing it, hem them in, so as to 


He grew restless and feverish, and the pitiable face|this movement with evident alarm, and that nothing but 
of the dear little womav, when he had chided her, came| surrender could save his devoted little band from being 
before him, and once again he heard her repeat the|cut to pieces. Thrice did his battle-axe men charge a 
And as if to give an almost literal] body of English, each time doing terrible execution, but 
realization to it, he saw, at some little distance, a pair|always beaten back by superior numbers, 
of brilliant and gleaming eyes; and rising to ascertain 
who they belonged to, the branching avtlers of a noble| brave fellow had bitten the dust, riddled with English 

The poor brute, no doubt|lead. 
astonished at its haunt being thus disturbed, had come 
to stare at the intruders; but taking alarm when Lyster|surrender, but his men, with one voice, proclaimed 
If he made his way to England] Tose, it sped away almost with the speed of an arrow. 
This little incident served to depress Lyster still 
And though he tried to reason himself out of}as he rallied his followers for a final effort to break 
it, he could not suppress a thick coming fancy that|through the cordon. 


He thought now of the gentle, loving little woman|nerved himself to desperation by thoughts of Alice, 
he had left behind him, and blamed himself for ever|whose face haunted him now until he was distracted. He 
Ile felt that if]saw that well-loved face, with its look of pain, when he 
she had been near him then, he would have prostrated|had chided the little woman for being moved by her 


Finding that the drowsy goddess was not to be|zation of that dream was at hand. ‘The thought burned 
wooed, he rose and wandered down the pass a little]itself into his brain, and seemed to ruthlessly wither the 
way, and going to the brink of the stream that wound] faint germ of hope which had risen in his heart. 
its tortuous way amidst bracken and heather and dis- 
rupted rocks, he stooped down and bathed his temples.|death. He chose the latter alternative, and raising his 
He felt considerably refreshed, and was returning to|]sword, he rushed from the ambush, followed by his 
the watch-fire, when he was startled by a crouching}men, 
have poured upon his| figure on the opposite side of the river. 

Not a deer this time, but the figure of a man; and 
from his garb a soldier, and an English one. _ Lyster 
recognized this in a moment, and challenged the|skull was cleft in twain. 
stranger, but without receiving any reply; for the 
man disappeared behind a clump of rock, and Lyster| shots, the agonizing cries of the wounded and the dying, 


He was puzzled how to act—|turned the erstwhile solitude into a Pandemonium. 
whether it would be better to alarm his men, or wait 


After some consideration he decided on the latter|ceased; while the affrighted, mild-eyed deer, fled in ter- 
course, and once more rolling himself in his cloak, he|ror from the awful spot. 


and with the first faint streaks of a grey dawn, he|Suddenly he reeled, and put his hand to his breast. A 
sprang from his couch, alarmed by the shrill blast of a] spent ball had struck him. But he quickly recovered 
trumpet, whose sounds were intensified and multiplied | from the shock, and though the blood flowed freely from 
The blast had not been blown|the wound, he pressed forward, observing with joy, that 
by any of his own men, who. now sprang to arms, to] some of his men had already escaped. 

find that groups of English soldiers were placed in am-| Ag : 8 pe 
bush amongst. the cliffs, while a body opposed their|his side, the bone splintered by a shot. His lion-hearted 
march through the pass, and another cut off their re-| bravery aroused in the hearts of his men, a feeling of 


At first his men began to think that Lyster had led | deavor to shield him with their own bodies. 
them into this trap; but he quickly dispelled that de- 


one of the enemy. This was a signal for an onslaught 
by the English. But Lyster repelled it in an admir- : 
Forming his little body into a phalanx, |and then, with a ery of despair, sank upon the heather 
the English were unable to scatter them, and retired, 
leaving several of their own number dead en the field. , ; 
It is necessary here to explain that this party of] Lyster’s little band, disheartened by his fall, and seeing 
English was the troops which Ulic was leading to] the utter hopelessness of prolonging the struggle, sur- 
Doona. They had arrived at the opposite end of the/rendered to the conquerors. 
ass a few hours before the Irish, and of course were 
But some} living, though terribly wounded and exhausted Lyster, 
pose the English rule. And moreover, he. waa glad of|of the English, marauding for forage, observed the] was conveyed before the English commander, who gave 


watch-fires, and a closer inspection proved them to be 
the bivouac of Irish soldiers under arms, 
The news was speedily conveyed to the English 
commander, and preparations at once made to take 
the “rebels.” 
After the first repulse, the attack was speedily re- 
newed, but with no better result; for the frish held 
firm together, and mowed their enemy down by the 
dozens. Lyster observed, however, with dismay, that 
his enemies far out-numbered his followers, who, how- 
ever bravely they might fight, must inevitably suc- 
cumb to the overwhelming force. 
The traitor Ulie recognized Lyste:, and informed 
the English leader that one of his own countrymen, a 
soldier and deserter, was at the head of the Irish 
rebels, : 
The commander was greatly incensed at this, and 


























































take Lyster alive; and at the same time offered a re- 
ward for his capture. 
Owing to the narrowness of the pass, it was impos- 


This was an ad- 
vantage to the Irish—as, being used to that kind of 


execution 


amongst the scattered ranks of their enemies. In- 
trenched behind boulders and broken rocks, they kept 


This hope, however, was but short-lived. To take a 


,| surround the little band of devoted Irish with a circle, 


leave no possible loophole of escape. Lyster observed 


The Irish were terribly reduced now, for many a 


To stop the useless waste of life, Lyster was about to 


against it. 
“ Then I will die with you!” cried the young soldier, 


It was indeed a forlorn hope; and 
shutting his eyes to the cruel certainty of failure, he 


strange dream. And, alas! he felt now that the reali- 


It was one of two things: an English dungeon, or 


With a cry of victory, the enemy swooped down upon 
em. 

Swiftly whirled the battle-axes of the Irish, and many a 
The clashing of swords, the reverberations of the 


Far above, the eagles and the hawks wheeled and 
screamed, in anticipation of a feast, when the carnage 


-| With the blind recklessness of a man who fights for 
the last frail hold on life, Lyster advanced step by step, 
;|literally hewing his way through the human barrier. 


Again he reels, and his sword arm drops powerless at 


profound enthusiasm, and they crowded round to en- 


But this devotion was useless. ‘The merciless foe press} 
{ed upon them. ; 

“ Save yourselves, my faithful friends,” Lyster cried, 
as, faint and bleeding, he staygered forward a few paces, 


that was crimsoned with his blood. The English rush- 
ed forward, and in a few moments the remnant of 


A rough bier was hastily constructed, and the still 
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orders that everything possible was to be done to 
staunch the wounds; then he was to be conveyed with 
all speed to Galway, where a surgeon could be ob- 
tained. 

As the poor fellow was borne upon the shoulders of 
the bearers over the pathless mountains, his mind was 
racked with fearful despair, and his heart beat wildly as 
he thought of her who would mourn his loss. He al- 
most cursed the fate that had Jeft him living, wher so 
many around him had been stricken with death. 

As he lay with his face to the blue sky, he inwardly 
cried in his anguish that his life might close; and in 
his fevered fancy he retraced every gesture—recalled 
every sentence of the last scene with Alice, who was 
now, he believed, lost to him for ever. 

As these thoughts passed through his brain, a rush 
of blood surged to his temples and dizzied him,so that 
he sunk into insensibility. 

When he came to his senses, he was lying on a couch 
in a gloomy room that was lighted by one large mul- 
lioned window, heavily barred. is wounds had 
been dressed, and his shattered arm bound up in 
splints. 

He was terribly weak from loss of blood, and it was 
some time before he could collect his scattered senses 
sufficiently to realize his terrible position. It appeared 
to him like a confused dream, and he could not grasp 
the truth until, trying to move his broken arm, the 
agonizing pang of pain brought him back to a bitter 
sense of life, until it seemed to him to be a horrid 
mockery to live now that every hope had faded. 

“ You are better now,” said a voice at his head; and 
looking up, he saw a pale-faced young man standing 
beside him, whose dress proclaimed him at once to be 


“Thou art a devil,” Lyster cried, “to torture me 
thus! Do I not say that I have no desire to live? 
Nay, soorer than live, I will tear open my wounds and 
let out the life !” 

He made a movement with his uninjured arm as if 
about to carry the threat into execution ; but Warner 
seized his hand, and holding it lightly but firmly, the 
weakened Lyster was powerless to move. 

“This is a mortal sin in the eyes of heaven,” said 
Warner. “Thy bearing bespeaks good breeding, and 
therefore thy mind should be stored with such whole- 
some truths, as should enable thee to command sufii- 
cient fortitude to endure the chances of the adventu- 
rous life thou hast chosen.” 

There was something in the tone «nd manner of the 
man which evidently touched Lyster, and his lips 
quivered as if with internal emotion. 


Thy words are good,” he said, after a pause, “though 
it is like telling a drowning man who is frantically 
clutching at a straw to be of good cheer. All men 
who desire to live have a hope of something which 
they wish to attain. When there is no longer even the 
glimmering of hope, then life is unbearable, and 
should cease. This is my case.” 
“ Perhaps not so hopeless as it seems,” suggested 
Warner. 

“Where am I?” Lyster asked abruptly. 
“ Here, in this room,” was the re “4 
“Thou art a fool!” the wounde 
exclaimed. “In what town am I?” 
“In the town of Galway, and in a room of the 
castle.” 
“And a prisoner ?” asked Lyster. 


man petulantly 





a leech. 

“What withering irony is this?” Lyster asked, in 
a faltering voice, for the power of speech had well- 
nigh left him. ‘Why dost thou mock me with such 
& question ?” 

“Nay, friend; I had no intention of mocking thee,” 
the doctor answered. “I was pleased to see that my 
skill had triumphed, and that I had saved thy life.” 

“A curse upon thee for the service!” cried the 


“Being an Englishman, and taken in arms against 
thy countrymen, thou must expect to be deprived of 
as 4 liberty pending a fair and impartial trial.” 

yster groaned. 

“A fair and impartial trial!” he repeated. “Then 
I suppose I shall be sent to England when my 
wounds are healed ?” 

“T believe that is the intention of the commandant,” 
replied Warner. 

“To be sent to England !” Lyster muttered, as if 


Suppresed Stanzas. 


Gray was the most fastidious of poets, and so severe was his 
taste, that he expunged the following beautilul stanzas from his 
immortal “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Even Lord Byron 
said in his Diary, February 27th, 1821, “I wonder that Gray 
eould have had the heart to omit such lines”: 


Here, scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 


With grim delight the brood ot Winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the blushing vintage as it grows. 


It has been well #1id,that the leavings of Gray, are superior to 
the finished composition of most other men. 


WAT TYLER: 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR’ OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &o. 


- BOOK I. 
THE YOUNG KING. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


HOW THE PRINCESS ARRIVED AT THE TOWER. 

The gallant young knight expressed his intention of 
returning to the palace, at all hazards, through the 
subterranean passage. Unless the rebels should have 
found some other means of exit than the fortified sally- 
port, he must needs encounter them, and would at- 
tack them. If he perished, it would be in a good 

















cause. 

With this bold resolve, Sir Osbert departed. 
The passage to the Tower in the splendid royal 
barge had all the charm of novelty to Editha, and the 
pleasant sensations awakened by the easy motion of 
the vessel, combined with the novelty of the various 
objects presented to her gaze, speedily put to flight 


wounded man, with as much energy as he could com-| speaking to himself—“to be tried as a traitor and an|the alarm and anxiety she had previously experienced. 


mand. “ Better that I had died; and thou art a med- 
dling fool for robbing Death of his due.” 

“T think it is better that thou shouldst compose 
thyself,” said the leech. “Thy brain is excited now, 
and the feverish state of thy system will retard the 
healing of thy wounds. Tranquility is necessary for 
thy safe recovery.” 

Lyster half raised himself, and into his bloodles face 
came a look of passion. 

“Why dost thou mock me?” he asked again. “If 
thou hast one spark of spmpathy in thy nature, give 
me some drug that will save thee future trouble and 
me an ignominious end. Tranquility, tranquility to 
me—defeated, disgraced, broken ! Oh, heaven, what 
mockery !” 

His soul was wrung now with intense grief as he 
thought of the profitless past, the painful present, the 
darkened future. He closed his eyes and moaned 
with pain—not pain of the body, but the mind, which 
is immeasurably more agonizing. The gloom and 
despair of his patient touched the dector, used as he 
was to scenes of suffering; and as he felt the pulse of 
Lyster, his face was full of an expression of sympathy. 

As this doctor will play a not unimportant part in 
the future of this aistory, a few words of description 
~~ be necessary. 

He was a man about thirty years of age, with large 
dark eyes, and an olive-tinted skin. ‘Though his years 
were few, some uncontrollable sorrow had marked his 
face, with those incipient lines which bespeak a mind 
deeply sensitive, and a temperament too delicate for 
the rough blasts of an ever-cold world. His intensely 
dark hair was streaked with silver-gray threads, while 
a dark wavy mustache also showed signs of premature 
whiteness. 

His name was Richard Warner ; and having dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal and ability as a student 
of medicine and surgery in England, he had at his own 
desire been elected for foreign service. With one ex- 
ception—the intense darkness of his hair—he bore a 
striking and singular resemblance to Lyster. The 
configuration of the face was exactly the same. There 
was the same large resolute eye; the same broad brow, 
the same open, frank, manly countenance. This simi- 
larity was so striking that with some slight alteration 
in the color of the hair, they might easily have passed 
for twin brothers. For in stature there was little or 
uo noticeable difference. 

As Warner stood over his racked patient, it was 
evident that he watched him with no common inter- 
est. And whether this arose from a recognition of the 
likeness to himself, or from some far deeper motive, it 
was difficult to say. 

When the wounded man had wn a little calmer, 
Warner drew a stool to the side of the couch, and, 
seating himself said : 

“Young man, it is necessary that thou wouldst re- 
— quiet if thou wouldst regain thy 


enemy to the queen—to have a short shift anda 
speedy execution. And poor Alice to die of a broken 
heart at my disgrace !” 

He moaned in his agony, the perspiration stood in 
great beads on his face, and Warner seemed deeply 
moved, 

“To whom dost thou refer in speaking of Alice ?” 
asked the doctor. 

“To one who is already too familiar with misfor- 
tune,” answered Lyster—“one as gentle and as good 
’ an angel, and who loves me with a true woman’s 
ove.” 

“She is in England, I presume ?” 

“No, here in Treland.” 

“An Trishwoman ?” 

“No, as thoroughly English as thou art.” 

For a time Warner seemed puzzled. Then he said: 
“Do not think that I am preret by idle curiosity 
in asking thee the history of thyself and lady. <A far 
deeper and, I trust, holier motive moves me to this.” 
Lyster turned his pale face to the speaker. There 
was something in his tone that touched a sympathetic 
chord. He seemed so earnest, so free from obtrusive- 
ness, and withal there was something so deeply mel- 
ancholy in his appearance, that the young Soldier's 
generous nature was instantly aroused. 

“T don’t know what interest thou can possibly take in 
me,” said Lyster. 

“An interest begotten by thy misfortunes,” in- 
terrupted Warner, “and because I would be thy 
friend.” 

“ My friend !” exclaimed the wounded man. “Thou 
mayst indeed render me a service by conveying to her, 
who is more precious than life itself, a message, the last 
perhaps, she will ever have from me—unless”—here 
he sunk his voice to a whisper—‘ thou canst give me 
liberty.” 

“That I cannot do. But I promise that any message 
you eutrust to me, shall be faithfully conveyed.” 

“T thank thee for that,” Lyster answered. “ But thy 
friendship can only be proven by giving me such a 
draught as shall spare me from ignominy.” 

“T would not have thy blood upon my soul, even to 
save my own life,”” Warner answered resolutely. ‘“ Na 
if the sacrifice of my life would save thee, I would glad- 
ly make such sacrifice, for I have no one who would weep 
for me.” 

“That is strange” returned Lyster. 

“Not more strange than true,” replied the other. 
“ But since thou dost not seem to let me have thy con- 
weeny: tell me the message thou wouldst have con- 
veyed.” 

‘Nay, but thou hast won my confidence,” Lyster said, 
in an altered tone. 

Then he proceeded to relate to Warner the story of 
his life—of his journey to Ireland, the death of Hubert, 


The weather was delightful, and the contrast be- 
tween the bright river, with the numerous barks float- 
ing upon it, and the sombre passages she had just 
tracked, was indeed striking. Besides, she was going 
to the Tower, the place of all others she most desire 
to visit. No wonder, therefore, that she quickly re- 
covered her spirits. 

As she neared the great city, her delight and won- 
der increased ; but when at length the mighty bridge 
and the royal fortress burst upon her, she could scarce- 
ly control her emotions. 

The Princess perceived from her looks what was 
assing in her mind, but made no remark, being great- 
y pre-occupied at the time. 

For some minutes Editha’s gaze had been fixed on 
the commanding W hite Tower,surmounted by the royal 
standard, and on the fortified towers around it ; and 
thrilling sensations of awe and wonder were excited 
in her breast ; but no sooner was the barge descried 
by the guard on St. Thomas’s Tower, than trumpets 
were sounded loudly, and Sir Alan Murrieux, the 
Lieutenant, being informed that the Princess was ap- 
proaching, hastened to the wharf witha large body 
of warders to receive her. * 
Before the Princess landed, Sir Simon Burley and 
the Baron de Gommegines had likewise reached the 
wharf, and the former gave her his hand as she stepped 
ashore. 

“Your Grace is ever welcome at the Tower,” said 
Sir Alan Murrieux, the Lieutenant, advancing to meet 
her, “ but I much fear your present one is not of your 
own chosing.” 

“You are right, good Sir Alan,” she replied. “I 
know not whether the news has reached you that the 
Baron de Vertain, Sir John Philpot, and my son, Sir 
John Holland, have been discomtited by the rebels ?” 
“T grieve to hear it madam,” replied Sir Alan, “but 
we had little hope that the expedition would be sue- 
cessful.” 

All are safe, I trust,” observed Sir Simon Burley, 
anxiously. 

“They are all at Eltham,” replied the Princess ; 
“but they are still in some danger. They have been 
pursued by a large body of the insurgents, who are 
now besieging the palace. This is the cause of my 
sudden flight. As the Palace is surrounded by the 
enemy, | could only escape with my ladies, through 
the subterranean passage.” 

“ Certes, you Lome bad news, madam,” said Sir 
Simon. “Some men-at-arms and archers must be sent 
to aid the beseiged ; yet I know not how it can be 
er | done.” 

“T am ready to take the command of any party you 
may send,” observed De Gommegines. 

“ Men are wanting, my lord, not leaders,” rejoined 
Sir Simon. 

“The besiegers muster about five hundred, as I un- 
derstand,” observed the Princess. “ They have archers 





(Te be continued in our nest.) 





x his own declaration of love for Alice. 


and cross-bowmen with them, and are under the com- 
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mand of the Outlaw chief. Sir Eustace de Valletort 
has undertaken the defence of the palace.” 

“And better commander could not be found !” 
cried De Gommegines. “But he ought to have as- 
sistance. With a hundred lances these churls could 
be driven off.” i 

“Eltham Palace shall never be taken by them come 
what may !” cried Sir Simon. 

“T am glad to hear you say that, Sir Simon,” cried 
the Princess.” 

By this time all the ladies, having disembarked, 
were now gathering round their royal mistress. They 
expressed the greatest satisfaction at having exchang- 
ed the doubfful security of Eltham, for the protection 
of an impregnable fortress like the Tower. 

“ Here, at least, we are safe from the rebels,” cried 
Lady Egelwine. 

‘“‘T never liked the Tower half so muchas I do now,” 
said the fair Agnes de Sommerville. “I used to think 
it a dismal place; but after the vaults at Eltham, it ap- 
pears charming.” 

“ Did you observe how the deer in the park fled at the 
approach of the rebels?” remarked the dark-eyed Ella 
de Fauconberg. ‘They seemed to know that the leader 
was a deer-stalker.” 

“Isaw not the deer,” replied the Lady Egelwine; 
“but I heard the ravens croak ominously.,’ 

“And I heard the bitterns boom,” r.dded the blonde 
Hawisia. 

“And I saw several birds of prey, hawks and kites, 
hovering above the palace,” said the lovely but timor- 
ous Sybilla de Feschamp. 


“ A)l these are portents of ill,” said the Lady Egel-| king as at that moment, and she gazed at him with ad- 
wine. “I much fear the palace is doomed to destruction.” | miration she had not felt before. 


“ Have no such fear, fair damsels,’’ observed De Gom- 
megines, who was standing by. ‘Eltham is not des- 
tined to become a den of robbers. 
thither you will find the palace uninjured.” 


attracted the Baron’s attention, and he inquired her 
name. 


The Lady Egelwine told him; adding, “She comes| | 
from the priory at Dartford, and is a great favorite of| will go!” 


the Princess.” 

‘So it appears,” observed De Gommegines as, in obe- 
dience to a sign, Editha took a place behind her royal 
mistress. 

Meanwhile, Sir Simon Burley had quitted the Prin- 
cess, in order to despatch a messenger with a letter to 


by the rebels, and praying him to bring as many men- 
at-arms, us he could without delay to succour the be- 
seiged. 

it devolved, therefore, on the Lieutenant to conduct 
her Grace to St. Peter’s Chapel, in the White Tower, 
whitber she desired to repair at once, to offer up thanks 
to Heaven for her providential deliverance. Her con- 
fessor had already gone on to the chapel. i 

As the Princess and her train proceeded to the inner 
ward, Editha was enabled to take a rapid survey of cer- 
tain portions of the ancient palatial fortress, and she was 
greatly impressed by the stern grandeur of the White 

ower, which burst upon her, after she had passed 
through the arched gateway of the Garden Tower, since 
known as the Bloody Tower. 

Not being aware of the situation of St. Peter’s 
Chapel, she was surprised when the Princess entered 
the massive donjon, and ascending a spiral staircase, pro- 
ceeded along a corridor to a door, before which stood a 
touple of halberdicrs and an officer of the guard. 

ere the princess learnt that the King was then in 
the chapel, and that mass was being performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Waiting for a moment till all her attendants had as- 
sembled, she entered the sacred apartment, and, leaving 
her ladies in the aisles, proceeded at once to the altar, 
and knelt down beside the King. 


The King graciously saluted the Court damsels ; 
but he bestowed such marked attention on Editha, 
that the others were quite piqued. 
But the smiles quickly fled from his Majesty’s coun- 
tenance, and his frivolity of manner disappeared, when 
he was informed by his mother of the attack upon 
Eltham by the rebels. 
“Now, by St. George and St. Mark, this passeth all 
endurance !” he cried fiercely. ‘Our palace attacked 
by this vile rabble. Cost what it may, they shall be 
driven off! Bid Sir Simon Burley come to me!” 
“Sir Simon is mustering a troop of knights and es- 
quires in the court, my liege!” replied the usher. 
“Your Majesty can see him from the window, if it 
pleases you to look out.” 
“Tis well,” cried Richard. 
ga tgp Ha!” 

he exclamation was caused by the entrance of 
the Baron De Gommegines, fully armed. 
Richard sprang forward to meet him. 
“Thou hast made ready to succour the besieged at 
Eltham ?” he cried. 
“Tis true, my liege,” replied the Baron, “ and Iam 
come to crave your Majesty’s permission to proceed 
thither with Sir Simon Burley ? 
“ Sir Simon has not asked our leave, but he hath it, 
and'so hast thou,” rejoined Richard. “TI will go with 
ou. I will lead you against these rebellious hounds, 
et my horse be brought out at once! I will not stay 
to arm—TI am impatient to be off. Farewell, madam,” 
he added, to his mother. 
Never had Editha thought Richard looked so like a 


“We has anticipated 


His gesture was 
proud, and his eyes seemed literally to flash fire. 


less risk,” she said. 


But De Gommegines ventured to oppose him. 

“Her Grace is in the right, my liege,” he said. 
“ You cannot leave the Tower.” 

“ Cannot leave !” exclaimed Richard. 
hinder me ?” 


The Princess thought he looked like his heroic father 
Wher you return} when his breast was kindled with anger. 
But though delighted with this unwonted display of 
An exclamation which Editha could not repress,|spirit, she deemed it prudent to restrain him. 
“My liege, you must not expose yourself to need-|¢:. Obert 


“T care not for the risk !” he cried, impetuously “I 


“ Who shall nothing. 


“JT will, my liege,” said Sir Simon Burley, entering 
the Lord Mayor, telling him that Eltham was beleaguered | at the moment. 
Clad in armor from head to heel, the old knight had 


He could not speak to her, but addressed his mother 
in words intended for the damsel’s ear. 

“My crown is not worth wearing, if I cannot fight 
for it !” 

“Trouble not yourself on that score my liege,” re- 
plied the Princess. ‘These churls are unworthy of 
your sword. Leave others to deal with them.” 

On issuing from the Bulwark Gate, Sir Simon Bur- 
ley and his noble companions found the Lord Mayor, 
with a troop of well-mounted and well-armed citizens 
waiting for them. 

Sir William Walworth was cased in mail, but did 
not bear a lance, like the knight’s attendant upon Sir 
Simon. In lieu thereof, he had a mallet affixed to his 
saddle-bow, and with his strong arm, he was well able 
to use the heavy weapon. 

Sir Simon heartily thanked the Lord Mayor, in the 
King’s name, for his prompt and efficient response to 
the summons ; after which, the two companies rode 
off together. 
When they had crossed London Bridge, they set 
spurs to their steeds, and dashed off at a gallop alon 
the road to Blackheath and Eltham, burning to ventak 
the presumptuous rebels. 
























ee 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHAT BEFEL SIR OSBERT MONTACUTE ON HIS RETURN 

THROUGH THE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE. 
On re-entering the subter ranean passage, Sir Osbert 
Montacute and the men-at-arms with him did not 
light the torches, but proceeded as noiselessly as they — 
could along the gloomy road, in the hopes of passing“ 
the intruders unperceived. 

They had gone on in this manner for some time, 
without meeting with any interruption, when a distant 
sound reached the ears of Baldwin, who was march- 
ing in advance, and he called to the others, in alow 
tone, to stop. . 

“T will go on alone to reconnoitre,” he whispered to 


“Some minutes elapsed, and as he did not return, 
Sir Osbert became exceedingly uneasy. 
The state of aoe in which he was kept was 
well-nigh intolerable. Vainly did he peer into the 
gloom—vainly listen. He could hear nothing—see 


Just as he had resolved to move on, he became 
aware that some one was near him, and thinking it 
must be the guide come back, he said in a low voice, 
“Ts it thou, Baldwin ?” 





tached to his girdle. 

“ As one of the Council of Regency,” he continued 
in an authoritative tone, “and responsible for your 
Majesty’s safety, I cannot allow you to leave the 
Tower.” 

For a moment Richard looked as if he would set the 
old knight’s authority at defiance ; and Editha, who 
watched the scene with breathless interest, thought 
he would break through all the trammels imposed 
upon him. 

But Sir Simon’s firmness prevailed, and in the end 
the eres monarch, though solely against his will, 
succumbed. 

“T must obey you now, Sir Simon,” he cried. “ But 
a time will shortly come——” 

“ My liege,” interrupted the old knight, “that time 
will never come, unless those, bound to watch over 
ou, fail in their duty. I know I shall incur your 
ajesty’s displeasure by the step I am taking, but I 
cannot help it. 

“ What are you about to do?” demanded the King, 
sullenly. 

“Tam about to join the Lord Mayor, my liege, who 
with a troop of loyal citizens, is waiting for me at the 
Bulwark Gate,” replied Sir Simon. ‘We shall then 


Never had Editha been so much struck by any place| make all haste we can to Eltham; and I hope soon, 


of worship as by this wondrous chapel, with its enormous 
circular columns, its coved roof and gallery. To her, it 
scarcely seemed the work of a man’s and 

Having seen the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
Priory, she was familiar with his stately figure, but 
she never yet beheld him officiate at the altar, and she 
listened with the deepest awe to his solemn accents. 

Excited by the incense with which the atmosphere 
was laden, and by the melodious chaats of the choir, 
she fell into a sort of trance, from which she did not 
entirely recover till the service was concluded. 

While she was in this rapt state, celestial visions 
seemed to pass before her, and she fancied she heard 
seraphic voices. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TOW SIR SIMON BURLEY, THE BARON DE GOMMEGINES, 
AND THE LORD MAYOR SET OUT TO SUCCOUR THE 
BESIEGED AT ELTHAM PALACE, 

When the Princess quitted the chapel with the 
King, Editha followed, and being still somewhat con- 
fused, scarcely knew where she was going, though 
conscious she had quitted the White Tower, and had 
entered the palace, tillshe found herself in a large 
chamber, richly furnished, and hung with tapestry. 


to bring your Majesty good news.” 
Accompanied by the Baron De Gommegines, he 
then departed leaving the King in high dudgeon. 
Hoping to soothe Richard’s irritation, the Princess 
led him to a large bay window, commanding the in- 
ner ward. 
Beneath the trees, then growing on the patch of 
nsward in front of the Lieutenant’s lodgings, was 
wn up a company of nobles, knights and esquires, 
all glittering in complete steel, and mounted on pow- 
erful chargers, making avery goodly show. 
Each of the knightly companions carried a long 
lance, on the summit of which fluttered a pennon. 
Each esquire bore a shield, emblazoned with his lord’s 
cognizance. 
resently Sir Simon Burley and the Baron De Gom- 
megines came forth, and mounting their chargers, put 
themselves at the head of the splendid troop. 
Trumpets were then sounded, and animated by the 
martial clangor, which made the battlements ring, 
the knightly company rode off, lowering their lances as 
they passed beneath the arch of the Garden Tower. 
At this sight, Richard turned away in deep vexa- 
tion, and, as he did so, he encountered Editha’s gaze, 
which was anxiously fixed upon him. 





a snowy plume in his helmet, and a long sword at- 


Instead of answering, the person would have re- 
treated, had not Sir Osbert seized him by the throat, 
and held him fast. 

“ Attempt to give the alarm, and I will kill thee,” 
said the knight, feeling sure he had captured a rebel. 
“ Where are thy comiades ?” he added, slightly relax- 
ing his grasp. 

“They are trying to get out of this accursed place,” 
replied the man. ‘They are dispersed. Some have 
fallen into a pit in the darkness, and are unable to get 
out.” 

A smothered laugh arose from the men-at-arms at 
this satisfactory intelligence, 

“ But where are the rest,” demanded Sir Osbert. 

“Tis a question difficult to answer,” replied the 
prisoner evasively, “ seeing that I know not where I am 
myself,” 

“ Are they in this passage ?” demanded Sir Osbert, 
sternly. ‘ Thou canst tell that. ‘Thou hadst best not 
trifle with me, fellow. ‘Thy name is known to me—thou 
art called Liripipe.” 

“ Certes, my name is Liripipe,’ 
surprised. 

“T recollect thy voice,” said Sir Osbert. ‘“ Now 
mark me, Liripipe! Thou shalt go on with us. If we 
avoid thy comrades, I will spare thee. If we meet 
them, thou shalt die. Take baadnee poinard is at 
thy throat!” 

Still keeping fast hold of the prisoner, Sir Osbert com- 
pelled him to retrace his steps ; but before they had 
got far, a noise announced that several persons were 
coming quickly towards them. 

“They are here,” said Liripipe. “ What is to be 
done ?” 

“Bid them go back instantly,” replied Sir Osbert. 
“Say that the enemy is at hand! Shout lustily !” 

_ Liripipe called out as he was enjoined ; wheroupon 
the rebels immediately stopped. ; 

“Tell them fly, and conceal themselvess, or they will 
certainly be captured!” whispered Sir Osbert. 

Liripipe obeyed, and the sound of retreating footsteps 
was immediately heard. : 
“May I follow them?” implored the prisoner. “ By 
St. Babylas of Antioch, I will not betray you! 
“Thave not done with thee yet,” rejoined Sir Osbert, 
slightly pricking him with the poinard. “ Keep near 
me.” 

Then they moved on, though somewhat slowly; for Sir 
Osbert had to drag the prisoner along. 

Once more footsteps were heard, but they proved to 
be thore of a friend. Next moment Baldwin came up, 
and announced himself. 

“J did not think I should have been able to rejoin 
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replied the prisoner, 
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you, Sir Osbert,” he said. “The rebels got hold of 


by a side-passage.” 

“Is the main passage clear ?” asked the knight. 

‘“T think so,” said Baldwin. “But the villians may 
return.” 

“ Forward then!” cried Sir Osbert. “Not a moment 
is to be lost. 

The party then set off at a quick pace, and soon 
reached the outer gate, which was unlocked by Baldwin. 

In fulfillment of his promise, Sir Osbert here liberated 
the prisoner; but he told him, if he was again captured, 
he should assuredly be hanged. 

“ Say to thy comrades we will soon come in search 
of them,” added Baldwin, ‘‘and woe betide them if they 
are caught! 

Liripipe scarcely heard the words, though he 
guessed their import, but hurried off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

Having carefuily fastened both gates, the party made 
their way to the subterranean chamber. 

In another minute, the trapdoor was opened for them 
by the guard, but not until he was satisfied that they 
were friends. 

As Sir Osbert came forth, his first inquiry was, ‘““How 
goes the siege ?” 

“I can scarce tell, my lord,” replied the guard. “The 
rebels have gained none of the outworks, but they still 
obstinately continue the attack. The archers, I hear, 
are under the command of a certain Conrad Basset.” 

“I know the man you speak of, and ’tis like enough he 
may be their leader,” said Sir Osbert. ‘* Where is Sir 
John Holland ?” 

“ Half an hour ago he was on the north battlements, 
my lord, and doubtless he is there still,” rejoined the 

ard 





*. Then I will go to him at once,” cried Sir Osbert. 
“Come with me all of you,” he added to Baldwin and 
the men at arms. 

So saying, he hurried off to the battlements, but be- 
fore he reached them, loud shouts and other noises, ac- 
companied ever and anon by the blast of a trumpet, in- 
formed him that an assault was being made by the be- 
siegers, and vigorously repelled by the defenders of the 
palace. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW ELTHAM PALACE WAS VALIANTLY DEFENDED BY SIR 
JOHN PHILPOT. 

The attack, which had commenced, as previously re- 
lated, at the precise moment of the Princess’ departure 
from the Palace, and had lasted for more than two 
hours, without any material advantage to the assailants. 

The royal residenee, as we have already explained, 
was capable of making a stout defence, being entirely 
surrounded by fortified walls, and a wide, deep moat. 

The moat was crossed by two stone bridges, respect- 
ively situated on the north and south of the palace, and 
protected by a barbican. 

The chief attack of the assailants was directed against 
the north barbican, which was guarded by a dozen ar- 
éhers and cross-bowmen, under the command of Sir 
John Philpot, who had sought this post as being that 
of the greatest danger. 

And well did the brave knight prove his skill and 
valor. Twice were the insurgents successfully repulsed 
by him, when they advanced on foot, and in great num- 
bers, to attack the barbican, und though he sustained 
some slight losses, they were nothing in comparison with 
those done by him to the foe. 

Conrad Basset was made a mark by the cross-bow- 
men and archers on the barbican, but he escaped with- 
out injury, owing to the vigilance of a gigantic woman, 
= stood by his side and carefully gutta him from 

arm. 

This Amazon wore a breast-plate that must have been 
fashioned for a strongly-built man, and in addition to a 
broad-bladed sword, carried a large triangular shield, 
with which she warded off many a shaft and bolt aimed 
at Conrad. 

While these assaulis were made, the Outlaw was not 
idle, but gave all the support he could to his friends. 

Sheltered by the wood, and without much risk two the 
large party of archers with him, he sent constant show- 
ers of arrows against those on the battlements. 

After the unsuccessful issue of the second attack, 
Contad Basset repaired to the wood, where a brief con- 
ference took place between him and the Outlaw. 

Somewhat discouraged, Conrad expressed an opinion 
that it was useless to make a further attempt. 

“We have got a most resclute and skilful opponent in 
Sir John Philpot” he said. ‘He will hold the barbiecan 
to the last. Ishouldr t have cared for Sir John Hol- 
land, bat Philpot is a very different man.” 

“ True,” replied the Outlaw, “ but he is not invincible; 

and if you defeat him, so much greater wil] be the honor. 
Rather than the siege should be abandoned, I will lead 
the attack myself.” 
_ Conrad might have agreed to the proposition, though 
it was mortifying to his pride, but Frideswide, who had 
followed him into the wood, and stood at a little dis- 
tance, leaning on her sword, called out, in tone that 
searcely admitted of dispute— 


| 
me, but I managed to escape while they were retreating Pp 


“Show me the way, and I will thank thee heartily,” 
rejoined Conrad. 

“Thisis my plan,,’ said Frideswide. 
batteriug-ram. I will supply you with one. 
yards from this spot liesa huge beam. I noticed it as I 
Twill take a dozen men to lift it, but I 
will. help them, if need be.” 

“Ha! I see!” eried Conrad, joyfully. 
beam thou wouldst burst open the postern ?” 

“That is my plan,” said Frideswide. 
postern is burst open, as it will be of a surety by this 
simple battering-ram, who is to prevent thee from en- 
Not Sir John Philpot !” 

St. Anselm, not twenty Philpots ! cried Con- 
“Thou hast devised an excellent plan. 
bican once gained, the palace will be ours !” 
“ Ay, marry, will it!” said the Outlaw. 

have crossed the bridge, and appear before the gate, Sir 
Eustace de Valletort will be forced to surrender. 
sides the plunder to be gained, the capture of a royal 
palace like Eltham, will be of immense service to the 
cause, aud strike terrorsinto the breasts of the nobles.” 

‘‘Let not the final assault be delayed !” cried Conrad, 
who was now full of ardor and impatience. 
umph, it will be owing to thee,” he added, to Frides- 


tering the barbican ? 


She spoke no word, but her look implied, “ The sug- 
gestion was made to please thee.” 

Another assault being resolved upon, horses were 
brought, and ropes fastened to the ponderous beam 
which was found lying in the spot indicated by Frides- 


This done, the improvised battering-ram was dragged 
towards the barbican, but kept under cover of the trees 
till it should be required. 

Very little delay occurred—Conrad Basset, as we 
have just remarked, being now all impatience for a 
fresh assault, in which he might retrieve his past ill 


Again trumpets were sounded by the iusurgents— 
e was scornfully answered by the de- 
fenders of the barbican, and still more scornfully by those 
on the battlements—after which a large party of rebels, 
headed by Conrad Basset, who was accompanied by the 
Amazon, again advanced to the assault. 

A thick and continuous flight of arrows from the arch- 
ers in the wood, tended tv confuse the besieged as the 
assailants came on, and some of the defenders of the 
barbican having disappeared, the order was given by 
Conrad to bring on the battering-ram. 

In another minute the great beam was dragged by 
the horses as close as it could be to the tower, and in 
spite of shafts, bolts, and missiles directed against 
them, it was laid hold of by some twenty sturdy yeo- 
men, and in another minute pr 
ainst the now easily assai 
low of this tremendous engine was sufficient. 

The strong oaken door, though strengthened with iron, 
and secured with bars and bolts yiclded, and Conrad, 
still attended by the faithful Frideswide, rushed into 
the Tower, followed by as many archers as could get in 


again the challe 


lled with resistless 


A desperate conflict now took place in the lower 
chamber of the barbican. 

Every inch was disputed with the assailants. More 
than once Sir John Philpot drove them back, killing and 
wounding a rebel with every blow of his trenchant 


Conrad would undoubtedly have fallen b 
but for the interposition of Frideswide. 
fierce struggle, the valiant knight, seeing he had to deal 
with a woman, forebode to strike. 

At length, being left almost alone—for nearly all the 
men-at-arms with him were dowa—Sir John was com- 
pelled to retreat. 

Facing the foe to the last, he passed out at the rear of 
the tower by a door communicating with the bri 
being instantly followed by Conrad, Frideswide and a 
score of rebels, armed with pikes and gi 
stopped and courageously confronted the 

At this critical juncture the 
thrown open, and Sir Eustace 
Holland, the Baron de Vertain, Sir 
and a dozen men-at-arms sallied forth to the reseue. 

Driven back by the fierce onset of the nobles, the 
rebels were immediately reinforced by great numbers 
of their comrades, who rushed in through the barbican 
gate, and Conrad returned to the attack. 

Another desparate fight then took place in the centre 
For a few minutes nothing could be 
ed with shouts, yells, 
were thrown over the 


sbert Montacute, 


heard but the clash of arms, min 
Severalof the rebe 
sides of the bridge into the moat. 

Little assistance could be rendered to Sir Eustace 
by those on the walls, because they were exposed to a 
continuous flight of arrows from the archers, whom the 
Outlaw had now brought to the very verge of the moat. 

Despite the superior skill of the Knig 
outnumbered by the assailants, tha 


“Do not relinquish your post! Despite Sir John ! longer, and he was, therefore, preparing for a final effort 
hilpot, the barbican can easily be taken, and I will tell | before re-entering the palace, when the sound of a trum- 


pet was heard in the distance. 

At the same moment, loud and joyous shouts arose 
from those on the battlements. - 

From their elevated position on the walls, the men- 
at-arms could desery a clump of spears galloping along the 
avenue in the direction of the palace, and they therefore 
called out— 

“ A rescue! a rescue !” 


CHAPTER XX. 
HOW THE PALACE WAS DELIVERED. 


Guessing the cause of the shouts, Conrad Basset, who, 
up to this moment, had felt sure of victory, checked the 
further advance of his companions, and his dismay was 
increased when warning cries arose from the party sta- 
tioned on the outer side of the moat. 

“To horse!—to horse!” vociferated the insurgent 
archers, ‘‘ The enemy is at hand!” 

“ Fall back instantly, and mount your steeds !” shout- 
ed Conrad to those behind him; and the order was re- 
peated by Frideswide. 

Finding the rebels were retreating, Sir Eustace and 
the knights dashed upon them, and in a marvellously 
short space of time, the bridge was entirely cleared of 
the assailants. 

Sir Eustace did not deem it prudent to follow up his 
advantage, but re-occupied the barbican, and caused 
the gate to be closed. 

The first aim of the rebels on quitting the bridge, was 
to regain their horses, and this was quickly accomplish- 
ed, since the animals were tied to the trees at the upper 
end of the avenue. 

While Conrad was getting together the disorderl 
rout, Frideswide brought him his steed, and having al- 
ready secured her own horse, lent the young man great 
aid in his troublesome task. 

Exertions of a similar kind were made at the same 
time by the Outlaw, and a junction was quickly formed 
between the two parties. 

Just before the alarm was given that a troop of 
lances were approaching, several persons belonging to 
the party whose misadventures in the subterranean 
passages have been recounted, reappeared. 

No time was allowed them to describe their pro- 
ceedings, but they were ordered by the Outlaw to 
mount at once, and join the battalion already drawn 
up in the avenue. 

All necessary arrangements were made with sur- 
prising celerity; and before the knights could come 
up, the rebel host, slightly diminished in numbers, but 
still presenting a very formidable appearance,was fully 
prepared to receive them. 

uch of the insurgents as were provided with pikes 
were placed in the foremost ranks of the battalio 
and their leaders strenuously enjoined them to ae 
rm. 
Close to Conrad was the faithful Frideswide, who 
looked as undaunted as the young chief himself. 

In another moment the charge was made. At the 
head of the party rode Sir Simon Burley and De Gom- 
megines, shouting their battle-cry as they couched 
their lances. 

The shock was tremendous and resistless. Bearing 
down all before them, unhorsing numbers, and tram 
ling them under foot,splintering the pikes as if they had 
been willow-wands, the knights divided the compact 
mass in twain, and scattered the rebels in every direc- 
tion, so that they could not re-unite. 

All this was the work of a few minutes. 

Luckily for themselves, the two rebel leaders avoid- 
ed the shock; but they saw at once that it would be 
impossible to rally their terror-stricken followers, who 
were now flying wildly off, and trying to save them- 
selves by plunging amid the trees on either side of 
the avenue. ng ie 

For a few moments, Conrad remained stupefied by 
the ‘disastrous result of the charge; but he was at 
length roneed by Frideswide, who remained with him. 

"st thon not that thy brother chief is gone?” 
she said, “He called to thee to fly, but thou didst 
wie Hear him call,” repliéd Conrad, 

id not repli nrad, bitterly. 
“f did not see him depart. y has he fled?” r 

“Because all is lost,” rejoinéd Frideswide. “Nota 
man of all the host is left to stand by thee. Fly, or 
thou wilt be slain by these fierce knights.” 

“No, I will stand my ground !” he exclaimed fierce- 
ly, but despairingly. ‘If I must die, I will die here.” 

“Thou shalt not throw away thy life thus,” she 
cried, and seizing the bridle of his steed, she forced 
him away. 

Their flight was perceived, and three knights in- 
stantly started in pursuit. 

To be continued in onr next. 

Banyom’s Roman Hirpoproms.—Although this magnificent 

exhibition is crowded at each representation, both afternoon and 


evening, the ind le Barnum is determined that the i 
est of the public not slumber. He is consequently daily 


en eg ye 











t would be impossible to maintain the Bridge much 


pode ile, Victoria, the Queen t 
gaged rope at an 6normous expense. 
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The Anchor Line of Steamships- 


Antong the various lines of Trans-Atlantic 
Steamships, which, by their good qualities, have 
secured the support of the travelling public, the 
** Anchor Liyu”’ stands among the foremost. 

Commenced in 1856 by Messrs. Handyside and 
Henderson, of Glasgow, with one sailing ship, 
transformed into a propeller, the line has stea- 
dily grown, until thirty-seven Steamships now 
sail under the flag of ‘*‘ The Anchor.” 

The Company now despatch from this port to 
Glacgow a Steamer every alternate day ; Tues- 
day's Steamers proceeding via Londonderry ; 
Thursday's via Queenstown, and Saturday's di- 
tect to Glasgow. 

These Steamships ate all constructed in the 
most thorough manner, under the personel in- 
spection of the owners, and, being manned by 
efficient officers and by experienced crews, they 
are as safe as human foresight can provide for. 

The rates of ay are always as low as by 
any other first-class line, and, as tickets for the 
round voyage, are issued at very low rates, this 
line has become a great favorite with tourists. 

Circulars, giving the fullest particalare, will 
be furnished, on application at the Company's 
offices, 7 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 

Granits Monomsnr:.—Joun W. Lzags, Sculp- 
tor, Aberdeen, Scotland, offers, in another 
column, the celebrated Aberdeen Polished Gran- 
ite Monuments, in rej and blue, from £6 
sterling each, delivered free on board sbip, for 
any port of America, 

Thore who have seen these beautifal highly- 
polished monuments, in Greenwood and in our 
other cometeries, cay hardly avoid envying those 
who repose beneath these splendid specimens of 
the eculptor’s skill. 


Tue Fonpine ScoemE OF THE STATE 
or Sovrn Caro.ina—T. S. Cardozo, 
State Treasurer of South Carolina, and S. 
L. Hoge, Comptroller General, are in this 
city to negotiate with the holders of South 
Carolina bonds, issued prior to 1869, and 
redeemable on various dates between 1870 
and 1888, for the exchange of such bonds 
for new bonds of half the face value of the 
bonds surrendered, in accordance with an 
act of the Legislature of December 22nd, 
1873. These bonds are held to a consid- 
erable extent in this city, where the 
proposed scheme is looked on as a BarE- 
FACED Repvupiation! Alas for the 
Palmetto State ! 

——S 

TMPORTANT QuEsTiIons In Bayxkeurtoy.—F. W, 
Fenn, of San Fraucisco, became insolvent, and 
in accordance with the rules of the Stock Ex- 
change, of which he was a member, assigned 
hie seat, worth $10,000, to Woods & Freeborn, 
in settlement of a contract. The assignee in 
bankruptcy now comes in and asserts this to be 
a preference of creditors in violation of the act, 
and the San Francisco Bulletin says the result of 
the case is awaited with eager interest by deal- 
ers in stocks, and others, as its decision will form 
an important precedent. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Boston a 
creditor who had neglected to prove his debt in 
bankruptcy was allowed tocome in at a meeting 
five years after the bankrupt’s discharge, in 
order to share in some assete unexpectedly rea- 
lized, and the judge decided that his dividend 
should be made equal to that of ths other credit- 
ors before dividing any more to them. 





Kansas County Bonps.—Tbree Kansas men 
are charged with having stolen a county. 
They staked it out and called it Barbour, Theo 
they divided the couuty offices among them- 
selves, taking two or three apiece, and sent cer- 
tificates and affidavits to the capital. Their cre- 
dentials as a county were forwarded. At the 
general election over two hundred and fifty-one 
votes were cast into the ballot box after the 
Philadelphia fashion, and W. H. Horner was 
chosen to represent Barbour ia the Legislature. 
Horner voted industriously for else’s 
measures, and found it easy to get rele one 
of hisown. It wasa bill to authorize Barbour 
County to issue bonds for the building of bridges 


Full Exhibit of the Financial and Business Position 


of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


The following reliable statement of the 
actual position of this Company will be 
read with interest by all concerned. It 
is most creditable to Mr. Rufus Hatch, 
whose untlring energy has done so much 
during the short time he has held control, 
to restore the Company to its former posi- 
tion: 

= Stockholders of the Pacific Mail Steamship 


The late misrepresentations that have been 
circulated through the newspapers regarding the 
condition of the affairs of your company render 
it desirable that you ebould be informed, as far 
as possilsle, of its present condition and future 
pruspects, and with that view I beg to submit 
the following: 

Your company has now thirty-three steamers 
in commission, of which six are new iron steam- 
ships, running, and all paid for 

The City of Peking, on which $852,000 hae 
been paid, is now receiving her outfit at the foot 
of Ninth street, East River, in this city, and the 
City of Tokio (Yeddo), on which has been paid 
$500,000, will be launched at Chester, Penn., on 
the [8th of May, and will be brought to this 
city to receive her engines and outfit. 

The contract with the builders, Messre, Jno. 
Roach & Son, stipulates that $150,000 shall be 
retained of the final payment, on each of these 
two ships, until after they have made satisfac- 
tory trial trips showing a speed of not Ices than 
14} knots per hour. 

The payments made on these eight iron steam- 
ships, including outfit, have already amounted 
to $4,100,000, and when the last two are com- 
pleted you will bave added 23,000 tons of car. 
rying capacity to your fleet. 

The total tonnage for the year 1872 from New 
York to San Francisco, amounted to 164,000 
ton’. 

Of tbis amount the P. M. S. S. Co. carried only 
9,400 tone. 

This year (1874) yonr company has thus far 
transported 9,243 tons, or within 167 tons of the 
entire amount carried during the previous year. 

A like gratifying increase in the paesenger 
business has been effected. 

Tbe number tiansported from New York, 

Jan. Ist, 1873, to May 1st, 1873, being.. 858 
Same period in 1874........0000 eoeeeeel,794 
The above comparative statements refer 
solely to the traffic between New York and Sin 
Francieco, and do not include the China line, 
the Ocntral American line, nor the traffic from 
San Francieso to New York, on all of which 
routes a similar satisfactory increase has been 
realized. 

The reduction in expenses has been from 
thirty to fifty percent. In the item of coal alone 
the company is saving from $4 to $5 50 per ton 
on purchases made in San Franciseo, and from 
$6 to $7 per ton on that used in Acapulco. 

The benefit to be derived from the introduc- 
tion of iron propellers, combined with the rigid 
economy which has-been adopted in every de 
partment ef your company’s service, can be bet- 
ter appreciated by a comparicon of the cost of 
the round trip from New York to Aepinwall: 
Average cost of voyage last two years by 

the wooden steamers, forty-one trips. $27,400 
Cost of voyage by the new iron ships ... 14,000 
or asaving of upward of $18,000 each round 
trip. 

Your company has every confidence in its 
ability to largely increase the business of the 
China Line by a division of the traffic via the 
Sues Canal route to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company's Line via Panama, thus adding ma- 
terially to the revenue of your company as well 
as to that of the Paname Railroad Company. 

As an evidence that these anticipations are 
not too sanguine, I refer to the fact that the 
first steamer which left China with freight for 
New York, via Panama, brought 370 tons of 
tea, of which 3,300 packages were originally 
intended to be sent via Saez Canal, but were 
subsequently changed and sent by the Panama 
route. 

The tonnage through the Soeg Canal daring 
1873, from China and Japan, was over 600,000 
tons, valued at $240,000,000. 

On the 20th instant, the steamer China 
arrived at San Francisco, from China and 
Japan, with 1,040 pagsengers and 1,800 tone 


and other necessary improvements. The bonda| freight 


were issued and sold well, Horner acting as 
agent. And now Horner and all lation 
of Barbour County and the proceeds of the bonds 
have disappeared, and the bondholders are won- 
dering where they’ ve gone to. 
TES 

Heavy Liasiity Ramovep.—The decision o 
the United States Supreme Court, that the Mic- 
souri Pacific Railroad was not liable for the tax 
of ten per cent. assessed upon the gross earcings 
of that road which were levied for the years 
1866 and 1867 involved about $500,000, and 
would have been followed by another suit had 
the decision been adverse to the road, for $500,- 
000, more meking together $1,000,000, 

It is understood, says the St. Louis Republican 
that the tarning-point, which influenced a favor- 
able decision, was that the act of December 25th 
1852, grants an exemption from all taxes until 
two years after the completion of the road to 
the State line, and this time had not expired 
when the State levied these taxes under the con- 
vention ordinance, of 1865. Thisexemption was 
a feature diflerent from any pertaining to the 
other roads in the State, except the Southwest 
branch, and hence the contrary decision in the 
cases of the Iron Mountain and North Missouri 





On the 24th instant, the steamer Constitution 
arrived at San ja, with 386 


passenge! tons 

On tha it an’ the steamer Granada ar- 

rived at San from Panama, wiih 240 
gers and 1,260 tons freight, 

On the 27th instant, the steamer Colorado ar. 
rived at San Franelsco, from China and Japan, 
with 860 passengers and 1,280 tons freight. 

Cn the 27th instant, the st Colon arriv- 
ed at New York, from Aspinwall, with 235 pas- 
eengers and 1,651 tons freight. 

Making five steamers, with 2,761 passengers, 
and 7,061 tons of freight, arriving at San Fran- 
cisco and New York within a period of eight 
days, and on which the company will realize up- 
warda of $200,000 on freight alone. 

The policy of the present board has been to 
manage the affairs of the company on business 
P and to bring the strictest ecouomy to 
Ww th ‘ts tL... equi t : i 

it ent, your company is 
prepared to carry from New York 1,206 tons of 
freight per week and a like amount from San 

Central and South 





Ame 
porey 80,000 tons per annum from Ohina and 
“Sie ‘ot the company’s steamers will leave 





New York for San Francisco on Saturday, 
May 9, and evory alternate Saturday thereaf- 
te 


r. 
On intermediate Saturdays, when necessary, 
steamers will be despatched from New York, 
with way passengers aud freight for the isthmus 
and Central and South America. 
Steamers will leave San Francisco for New 
York, by way of Panama direct, calling only at 
Ico, on Saturday, May 9, and every alter- 

nate Saturday thereafter, 
Ona intermediate Saturdays, steamers will be 
despatched from San Francisco, calling at all 
way ports in Mexico and Centzal America. 
Steamers will leave San Francisco for Chine 
and Japan on Saturday, May 2, and every alter- 
nate Saturday thereafter. 
The next arrival from China will be dueat 
San Francisco on Monday, May 18; the follow- 
ing one, Monday, June 165, and regularly every 
alternate Monday thereafter. 
New Yc rk merchants will have the privilege 
of having tieir teas and silks forwarded either 
via Panama or by overland railroad, as they may 
prefer. 

On the Ist December last, your company had 





paid on the new iron steamers. 


materially increased. 
been made on all of your steamers. They have, 
as required, been newly painted and upholstered, 


in such thorough repair that they are now, in 
all respects, as good as new. 


outlay of $110,000, and the premiums paid. 
The company has on deporit in bank in 





Claim against Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., in dispute........... $225,000 
(Of which twenty-five per cent. is 
due to the Pauama Bailroad Uom- 


pany.) 

In addition to ths above there is dus 
the company for unco!lected freights 
on caigoes in transit, all to be col- 


®On the final completion of the steam- 
ers City of Peking and City of Tokio 
the company wiil have paid or owe 
Jobn Roach & Son........see0.-e 
(Payments to be made as the work 
progresses, according to the con- 

tract.) 
The company now owes the Panama 


a floating debt of $360,000. Sioce that time this 
debt has been liquidated, and $508 000 has been 


The average supply of coal and ship stores has 
been fully kept uy at all poinis, and at several 


Large expenditures have, in the meantime, 


aud tbe’steamers Henry Chanucey, Montana and 
Sosta Rica have, at a cost of $160,000, been put 


The six new iren ships have oven insured for 
$2,000,000. about two thirds their cost, at an 


the only reward which the men will receive will 
I ed York, scp a rg benk $78,870 be three thousand shares of the company’s stock 
in Mew York. gold.. aR 8,714 should the information which they have imparted 
With J. S. Morgan & Co., bankers, prove correct. The ore which they brought as- 
London....cecees secsesssseeseee _10,000| 880d: Guld, $1,343 59; silver, $53 16; total, 
Loaned on oall in New York........ 870,000 | $1,496 74 per ton; the galena assayed $36 12 
Stocks on hand, market value....... 864,000] Per, ton. 
viz: 6,000 shares P. M. 8 S. o.,be- Teu men made up the expedition, including 
ing balance of 10,000 shares re- two mining experts, aud the schooner is only of 
ceived from A. B. Stockwell in forty-five tons burden, so that the quarters will 
setthkment, 4,000 shares of be pretty close; but all went off in high spirits, 
which bave been sold and real. and contident in the riches in the near future.— 
ined $165,849 22. Sano Francisco Chronicle. 
‘ 2,080 shares Cal. Dry ye Oo. es 
Due from Mexico and Central Ameri- ’ 
can States for mail service, 1873— APPLETONS 
to collect which an agent of the 
company is at present engaged..... 80,000 AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


lected in forty daye—estimated.... 375,000 — hd a nen | ye revision, and to issue 
- editio ed “ The American Cyclopedia. 
oe om ss tet, 1eT8 States Govern 125.000 Within the last ten years the poampesnat Siscove in 
a OTT TTTTT rT rrr J 


$1,411 584] , 


$725,000 


allroad Company,due Uctober, e natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
Railroad © due October, 1874 316,000 | the natural It of the 1 f ha 

Amount of bills maturing June July public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 

and August 4 216.441 every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 

BUG. ceccesccccecccccerers %, to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 

oe ee eee 43,000 | and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
























































An Istanp cr Gotp.—Recently the echooner 
Nautilus cleared from this port for a voyage to 
the Northern Pacitic, She goes on a gold-hunt- 
ing expedition, but not in search of a pirate 
treasure or a gold ladew wreck or apy such hope- 
less enterprise, a8 we Jearn. It appears that a 


few months ago, a Captain Johnson anda Mr. 
Langstein returced to San Francieco from a fish- 
ing voysge, acd with them they brought a few 
pieces of gold and silver ore and some specimens 
of galene, Toa few friends, in whom they had 
confidence, they told that while on their voy- 
age Mr. Johnson, being first officer of the ves- 
sel, they came upon a certain ieland in the Ja 
panese group and went ashore. Having had 
axperlence ia mining they ere long recognised 
the signs of gold, and, armed with a hatchet, 
did sach prospecting as they could, and found 
rich gold ard silver-bearing ledges Returnlog 
to the veesel, they kept their own counsel. The 
reader may ack why they did not enrich them- 
‘elves there and then, by bringing away a quan- 
lity of gold. To this Mr. Johnson replies, that 
todo 8, he would necessarily have to take his 
captain into his confidence, beside which, all the 
gold with which the vessel might be laden, 
would belong to the ship-owneis. His tale told 
to his friends in this city, they combined to 
send an expedition to the island of rold. A 
company with 9,000 shares wee formed bya 
number of well-known gentlemen, who contri- 
buted cash to the enterprise. The echooner 
Nautilus was purchased and fitted up with all the 
necessary provisions, implements, arme, &c , ne 
cessary fora long voyage eni mining work, . 
Captain Johnson was put in command and Lang- 
stein was made mate. Both of these eerve 
without any compensation, aud give their time 
—which will certainly be six month, and may 
be more—gratis. Th's the gentlemen consider- 
ed one of the best guaranties of good faith, as 








New Revised Edition, 

Satis meee by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 

Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tux 

New American Cy¢Lorepra was completed in 1863, since 

» hich time the wide circulation which it has attained in 

all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 

which have taken place in every branch of science, litera- 

ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers to 


every department of knowledge has made a new work o£ 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful r- lication to the 
ingustrial and| useful arts and the con enierce and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and ce ,equent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving n~’ .aal changes of 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war wf our own pomatey 
which was at its height when the last volume of the d 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
rge i to our graphical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 





| are as yet 

Total indebtednesa,..... ......$1 299,441 
*(This payment of $726,000 to J Roach & Son, 
adds $2,300,000, including outfit, to the value 
of the company’s fleet of ships). 

The cash arsets on hand aud to be realized 
within eixty days from this date show an excess 
of $112,143 over the entire liabilities of your 
company, after paying in full for the eight new 
iron steamers. Jn other words, it belongs to the stock 
holders, and no bondholders or creditors have any- 


acco! 


historical events. 


a he only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
gly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 


The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

















interest tn it. 


suing year. 


will be enabled to form an opinion as to wheth 


would respectfully request you to execute and 
return to me the inclosed proxy, in case yon are 
unable to be personally present at the election. 
Rurvs Hatou, 
Vice-President and Managing Director. 
New York, May Ist, 1874. 


Tae INTERNATIONAL RamaoaD or CanaDaA is a 
cause of much trouble to that Government. It 
runs from St. John to Halifax, through a thinly 





ing in stones. The receipts are not like'y tu 
equal the expenditures for many years to come 
and there is proof of a oostly system of frabd in 
the construction. Chief Engineer Fitzgerald hae 
testified that a large ry of work had been 
returned as performed that had not been done. 
It was stated, for instance, that thirty-four cul- 
verts had been built, whereas only thirteen had 
been constructed; and that 126 yards of paving 


rica,|had been laid, where ordinary measurement 


could only find fifteen. These overcharges prov- 
ed costly, and are now undergoing inveetigation 
bya of ent. 





There will be a meeting of the stockholders 
on the 27th of May to elect directors for the en- 


With the above facts in your possession you 
er the present beard have been acting for the 


best interest of your company, and if you are 
satisfied with what has already been effected, | 


settled country, productive of wood and abounde 

















one of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater expen- 
diture, and with such i ts in its i 
have been suggested by longer d 


know e 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the pees gay have been se Se: = 4 
iotori lect, but to give grea idity rce 
Ms text. ‘ em branches 


and depict the most 


and art, as well as processes rt 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy ofits high character _ 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 


large octavo vol about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated wit and wood Engravings, 
and with Maps. 











» Cac! 
h several thous 
colored Lith 

PRICE AND STYLE ('F BINDING. 

In extra Cloth, . vol 

In Library Leather, per vol 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per VOl...- +000 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Full Russia, per VOl..-.+ee-eeseseeeccees 10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until) 
completion, will be 1ssued once in two months. 3 

*,* Specimen _— of the “* American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicacion. 2 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addie: »<e Pyblishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











OFFICE OF THU 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, Janvany 281, 1874. 
J&P THU TRUSTER’, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT wDE- 
cEMBER, 1873: 


Premiums received on Leg Risks from * st 

Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873......- ecco soohtly 114 22 
Premiums ou Policies not tones off ist J 

UWALY, 1873..6eeeeeeeereees ercccccccrescoce 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off a Ist January, 1873, 
to 3lst December, 1873. + «36,290,016 73 
paid seen th> “same 
od $2,960, 603 40 49 


sete eereeeee 





Returns of Premiums and E. 
PODSCS..0.0eeececsee-seseeeces “a, 258,319 26 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and Staite of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks.....++..+++++ 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims duc 








the Company, estimated at........ ++ 422,594 66 
Premium Notes and Buil's Receivable 2,833,302 2, 
Cash in Bank......... eccccoes eceees ° 521, 340 19 





Total amount of Assots.....++.++++.$15,613,642 52 


-~ it 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will_be | cease 


redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The ifi to be produced at the time of paymert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
$lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 


‘J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 





J. D. Jones, Wrttiuam H, Wess, 
Ons ies Dennis, Snerrakp Ganpy, 

W 4H. H. Moore, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Hexry Co.t, Freperick CHavncy, 


Cuartes P. Burpert, 
Francts Skmpy, 
Rosr. B. Minturn, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Buyer, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Biake, 
Cuarres D. mea 
Josian O. 

Cnaetes H. Manewans 


Lewis Curtis, 
Caartes H. Russi, 
Lowe. Hotsegoor, 
Royal Puetrs, 
Lavin Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Daniet 8. MILusr, 
Wu. Srunom, 
Hewry K. Boornt, 
Wim E. Doves, 


Josern GAILLaRD, Jn. ApoLru Lemoyne, 
CO. A. land, Groros W. Lane, 
James Low, Ava T. Sackert, 
Joun D. Hew ert, Tnomas F. Younes, 
B. J. How.anp, Smon De Visser, 


Horace Gray. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


THE 


NafeDepositZompan) 
OF NEW VORK., 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Strevt. 

FRANCIS H, JEN JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proo/, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick w lis of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


SAFE-KEEPING 


ov 
VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS Etc. 
UNDER GUARAaNIEF, 


AND THE 
RENDANG OF SAFES. 


Fire and Burg'ar-Procf Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED SEN. 
Rooms for Ladies, 

With every eonventonee, a eg desks, &c., are 


Bens. Basoock, 














Very many ladies are renters or de 


A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO" 7 ASSIST 


FROM OK INTO CONVEYANCES 
Or ACROSS BROAU WAY. 
At the Company’s special request its Charter 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises, 
Whetaer or >usiness ot from curiosity, 


confines 


OFF¥L'E OF THE 


Insurance Company, 





‘airs of the Company 1s published in conformity with the | 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

$100,395 77 


Premiums received fr ‘oin J Yan. b 
to Dec. 31, 1873, unclusive.... 736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.,.. $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 


OF VESSELS. 


Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PETIOd AS ADOVE....scccrevcceccssecssccees 

Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c. 


$745,623 39 





prea Ned same es se 4598, 319 43 

Keturn Premiums... Ke 

THE COMPANY eet ane ASSETS: 
Cash in B: . 947 






United States and other stocks. 1440,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int: rest244,159 00 





. . —- $749.993 11 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 117 087 04 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 

insurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


CBMMRIE At.2c. coccccccscosccccesocess 


OEE BE ccse: vimiesnmnaetevennianins $1,001,520 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 


ificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal représentatives, cu and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February. 


ti 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


119 BRoiowray wv VY 
NEW YORK, January !6th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 


! 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Al QUEENSTOWN. 


CALLING 





Southerly Course. 





CITY OF CHESTER........ 
CITY UF RICHMOND 
CITY OF PARIS........ 
CITY OF BROOKLYN . Saturday, June 6, 10 A. M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS Saturday, June 15,2 P. M. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
CABIN, $80 and $90, Gold, 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEE E—To and from Liverpool 


Saturday, May 16, 2 P. M. 
- Saturday, May 23, at noon. 
-Saturday, May 30, 2 P. 









1, Queenstown, 
oan ‘Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Daarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business 
Compatiy’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW 
Steerage Officer, 33 BROAD W. AY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


rs at the 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantce for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ice and HEADLANDs. 














CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N- WA. R. M. Steamships- 


EEN 
LIVERPOOL, ROST ON, AND NEW YORX, 
Oalling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LAVERPOOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Gtoumans Carrying Sterage. wae Clase, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, ig to 








FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON 70 LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

eturn Tickets on favorable termis. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additiona?. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 
PE pono n ve tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

a pate of Europe, at lowest rates. 

h Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, “ye a4 and other ports on the Continent, and 


‘tor Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the C 

or Frei, and Cabin ge, a at the Company’s 

Office,, 4 Howling Green, ins Sa 

ay A eet passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 

in 
mn CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoent. 












FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF Tons. Tous. 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- —_=. seeeteee ceeeee ee ee. steeeee = S ——— : 
eemed and paid im cash to the holders thereof. or their db eeessereees 431 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 8rd THE QUEEN...... 4470 NEW VORK _To CARDIFF. 
day of Zobrnery, from which Lh ny thereon will er eee steeee -oa The S h Wal mig" | s 
- e@ certificates to uced at the time ot Sa eS 066 2 t -” 
gupenend ond eumealiod 0» the catent slemneds DENMARK .....00000..8724 ERIN... .s.cc0. 274040 e sou ares 2 tlantic Steam 
A dividend in Scrip of THIRUY-FIVE PE R| One of the above cosine will leave New York every ship Sompery s New, First- 
CEN ?. is declarea on the amount of Earned Pr gvery Thured yy Ba tly to - Dy ay oy Class, l= Powered Clyde- 
for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be| New York. uilt Steamsh ips, 
entitled to a. Certificates for which will be is- | Cabin pa 4] Liverpool.........+--.$70, $80 and #90. | Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 
sued on an TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next.| Prepaid from Liverpool, and Excursion | ® follows : 
_. order of the Board, dhexs to Liverped and return at lowest rates. PEMBROKE .........cccccoccsccccccsccccccocccce May FG 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. GLAMORGAN... ....sseeeceseeceeseeeees -+++.June 18 
IR USTERS: eg booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, PEMBROKE.. -- June 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, Bristol, » London, |. Carrying goods and nzers at through rates be~- 
ee B. CLAFLIN FRANCIS PAYSON, Antwerp, Rotterdam; Pa manny “Christiana, or Copen- | tween all parts of the United § States and Canada, to porte 


. He GILLESPIE, jae READ, 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, j 
JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, RY G. De FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tnomas Hate, Secretary. 








ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 

ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHS W. LEAGUE, 

Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotiand. 

















F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPVOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 

Strate or PennsyLvanta, | State or Nevana, 

State or Vrrornia, Strate or Ixprana, 

State or Grorora, State OF ALABAMA, 

State or FLoripa, Srate or Lovrmtana, 





HAND BOOK 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H, CROSBY, 19 William, ‘t., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
orm 


AMUSEMENTS. 
P.T. BARNTU MS 


GREAT ROMAN [AN HIPPODROME. 
ly—Afternoon and Even ing. 

Grand CONGRESS of NATIO 
in scene 








— — 4 














Steeplechases, Chariot, Hurdle, 
Standing and Flat Races ; egbent, 
Pony, Camel, ch an 
Monk: 4 Races ; 
pese and Gymuastic Acts. 
Grand Mevaresie opens at 1:30 and 7 P. M. 

Pageant in amphitbeatre moves 

at 2:30 and 8 o’clock. 








— ao 


, THE: WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 





— ‘OF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every o' 8 from the C y's dock, 
Pier No. 36 North yo New York. 

Werty Sarimes ww June. 
The eummmnstationes and provisions provided on these 
sbips are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 

RATES OF Rasa nog 

Cabins —$70 and $890, gol to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$120 an #140, go 
a ~ Second Cabin $90 curren 
St $32. re as low as 
by any other pene oh Une = route. 


For dates of sailing. ix 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
Mo. 60 Clark etnect, Chicago,” 
—— E. EARLE, No. 60 8 
F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
_ Geo. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., ‘Philadelphia. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





P 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco, $50, pase or od currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, vor 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, go 


follows 
Coton, Captatn S. P. Griffin May 9, at 12 noon. 
City oF Fanti. Captain — —, May 16, at 12 noon. 


Freight and Ver Saag only, 
Acarttco, Ca » May 23, at 12 





Kingstown, Jamaica, and 
for Central American and 

Extra steamers for. passengers will be 
despatched ob intervening Saturuays as necessity may 


rE Freight and passage or other information app! 
the Company's gg Rell gtr 7 sor prc g fo 
H. J. BULLAY, 


RUFUS HATC 





FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


YVige-Pres. and Director. 


Steamers leave Pier 42, North aig New York, as 


noon, 
and every alternate “Saturday to calling at 


in the British Channel and all other points in England. 








A. &. BrCR ARDS, OHN Rh. WALLER, 7 he Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and — These built ly for the trade, ere 
A. 8. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, eneet in the Atlantic service leaving the port of N provided with — the latest im provements for the comfort 
WM. t BLODGETT THEO. W. MORRIS, York. bem he he built in water-tight compartments, ont and convenience 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SO MAYD, are spar-dec g every for the com- CABI a8 senenaes TAseenenes. 
ALEX. M. EARLE, HOS. B. MERRICK, fort and g speed, safety and com-| First Cabin .. ............++-.++--975 and $80 currency. 
7 - ao ARDS) one “y x7 es EYER, fort, with a Second Cabin. currency. 
1 A. BOKER, % » TARC.. 2. currenc 
FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER II. LEWIS, Hor Syrther partioulons eaply ob the Compang’s olte, 1 SRE csacsage caviiiasios thous GastB@..accces nce OD. 


Drafts for rae and upwards. 
For further particulars opel, in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in New York to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 
No. Broadway. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMERS EVERY ALTERNATE DAY. 


Tuesday steamers proceed via Londonderry; 

Thursday steamers proceed via Queenstown; 

Saturday steamers proceed direct to Glasgow; 

From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North rth River, Ww. Y.s 

Caledonia, Thureday, May 14{ India, Saturda May 23 
‘uesday 


Macedonia, Saturday, May by ae T May 26 
nlysia, Tuesday......May 19 Europa, Thursday... May 28 
Olympia, Thursday...May 21 Angha, Saturday...May 30 
RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN CURRENCY: 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, "> yes 
QUEENSTOWN OR BEL 











i 





Cabin, $65 to $90, according to neat es 
dations. Pa tickets issued at reduced rates. Intes- 


@@™ Drafts issued for be any sum amount at lowest ratee. 
Send for ‘circulars, eae further infomation, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 i doom, Hew 

N BROTHERS, Agente. 


“ AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL AND Geasmsows, 
BLPHIA UBSDAY 





every Ta 
PENNSYLVANIA INDI ANA, BOTSFO’ 
, R ’ 
ILLINOIS, KENILW ORTH, © OHIO. s 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
FROM NEW pen bs TO ANTWERP. 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 

sailing Twics a Monts. 
For cabin, intermediate or steerage 


passage, 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
GB" Drafts for £1 and upwards issued at the lowest rates. 


— TS 


OFFICE OF THE 


RESOLU T E 
Fire Insurance Compan 
OF eat CITY OF are monk 
Organized JULY 18¢h, 1857. 
j151 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GIHON, President. 
WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 




















